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IGNOR and MADAME F. LABLACHE beg to an- 

nounce that their Annual Classes for Vical and Concerted Music for 

Ladies only will be resumed on Monday, the 21st of January, at half-past two.— 
149, Albany-street, Regent’s-park. 


J and J. ERAT, patent harp and pianoforte manufacturers, 
@ 23. Berners-s'rvet, Oxford-s'reet, have always on hand an assortment of 
second-hand INSTRUMENTS. Repairs of all kinds attended to, Harps and 
pianofortes for hire, strings, and every requisite always on hand. 





MOLLE. PAWLOWSKY, Professor of the Pianoforte, 
and Singing. Ayplicati pecting terms, &c., may be addressed to 
Messrs. Lambert & Co., 315, Oxford-street, 








ANTED in a Music-warehouse, a young man, thoroughly 
acquainted with business, and capab'e of wlaying on the cornet-&-pistons 
and concertina. Send full particulars to X ‘Musical World” Office, 28, Hulles- 


[ANOFORTES.—OETZMANN and PLUMB beg toin- 


form Music-sellers and Professors that in consequence of their having made 
great improvements in the ma:.ufacture of their instruments, substituting 
machinery for manual labour, and taking advan age of the new Patent Steam 
Drying prcesses, are enabled to off r to the Trade superior Pianofortes in Grands, 
Se:ni-Grands, and Cottages, in all variety of woods and designs, at considerabiy 
a Palen pr Lists sent on Pe One - a visit to hs 2 Manufac- 
tory will prove the t advantage secured. ut Ru t, Bloomsbury. 
pir oA cag COhpeiee-ctaect, Tottenham-court-road. Alexander and Co.'s Har- 
i at prices, tA 





(PRIVATE INSTRUCTION IN THE ART OF 

POETICAL ELOCUTION, as adapted to the several purposes of Speaking, 
Reading, and Singing, by the Rev. Hucu Hurron, M.A. Bel ct Classes for the 
study of the elder English Poets, and the practice of General Elocution.—Address 
—No. 2, Provost-road, Haverstock-hill. : 


M JULLIEN.—Royal Conservatory of Music, 213, 
@ Regent-street. Applications foradmission intu the classes for orchestral 
instruments received every Thursday until further notice. Full particulars of the 
laws and rules will be shortly advertised. 


M38 BESSIE DALTON at the Royal Panopticon 
Fs ll wr evening For Programme of Concert, see Catalogue of the 


T. MARTIN’S HALL.—Mendelssohn’s ST. PAUL 
will be performed on Wednesday, January 16. under the direction of Mr. 
Jobh Hullal. Principal Vocalists—Mad. Wess, Miss Palmer, Mr. Sims Reevis, 
Mr H. Buckland, and Mr. Weiss. Tickets. 1s., 2s. 6d. ; Stalls, 5s.; may be had 
of the music-sellers, and at St. Martin’s Hull. Commence at ha f-past 7. 


OYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC.—The Lent Term 
m will commence on Monday, January 2ist, 1866.—Cindidates for admission 
must attend at the Institution for examination on Saturday, the 19th inst., at 
8 o'clock. For Prospectuses of ths uew re; ions relative to the admission of 
students, etc., apply to the Secretary, 4, Tenderden-street, Hanover-square. 
By order of the Committee, 
Royal Academy of Music, Jan. 10th, 1856. J. GIMSON, Secretary. 


\ ADAMEJENNY GOLDSCHMIDT-LIND, at Exete 
; Hall.—Mendelssohn’s Elijah.—Mr. Mitchell respectfully announces t: a 
Mendelssohn's oratorio of ELIJAH will be repeated at Exeter Ha!l, on MONDAY 
EVENING, ‘an, 21, and in which Ma-iame Goldschmidt will sing the p:incipal 
soprano chorus and orchestra will consist of snore than 600 performers. 
Conductor : M. Benedict.—Prices of admis-ion ; Stalls (numbered and reserve), 
£1 Is. ; unres rved seats (body of the hall) and west gallery, 10-. 6d, ; area(under 
weet gallery) 7s. Doors open at Seven; to commence at eight o’clock precisely. The 
tieketa Sapeopriate accordiug to the order of application, and no more will 
be issued than the can conveniently accommodate. A correct book of the 
rio is given with the tickets. Application for tickets to Mr. Mitchell’s Royal 
_ Library, 38, Old Bond-street. 


H. HOLMES’S PIANOFORTE CONCERTS.—W 

@ H. Holmes respectfully announces his intention of resuming his Piauo- 

ssisted by his ;rof 1 Pupils ‘the followi:g works will be 

by many new (0 this country, and others rarel rformed :—C.ncertos : 

: ct’s, in A fla: ; Otto Goldsciimid:’s, in B flat; Rd umann’s in A minor; 

‘Ries’, in A flat; Steibelt’s Mount St Bernard; Reinecke, in G@ minor; Herz’s 4th 

in EB; concert pieces in @ and D minor, Schumann ; sonatas in E, J. W. Davison ; 

A minir, G. A, Macf»rren ; ‘ Florestan and Eusebius,” and F sharp minor, Schu- 

mann; F ay” minor, Brahms; E minor, Rubenstein, &c. ; ‘‘ Whispering 

. Music,” “Fairy Fing: ra,” *‘ Midnight Reverie,” c-ncerto Cousuelo. W. H. Holmes; 

Srd concert» sinfoni:, Litolf, &c. Further |.articulars will be duly announced.—36, 
Beaumont-strect, Marylebone, Jan. 7, 1856. 
































IANOFORTES. — PARIS EXHIBITION. — THE 
FIRST-CLASS PRIZE MEDAL for Pianofortes the only one awarded to 
English exhibitors), has been given to Messrs. H--pkinson, of 18. So-.o-square. 
By the unanimous decison of tiie Musical Jury were also entitled-to the 
awird of a GOLD MEDAL OF HNOUR, Messrs. Hopkinson received the 
GREAT EXHIBITIJN PRIZE MEDAL in 1851; and their Piandfortes’ have 
been pronounced by Thalberg, Benedict, Szekely, Madme, Duleck«n and other 
eminent Piwnists, ‘‘ unsurpassed by those of any otver maker.” Grands, Boudoir- 
ds, Cottages, and Semi-cottages, in great variery, at stric'ly ecouomical aa 
fo be seen at most of the principal music warehouses in England, Ireland, and 
Scotland. Price Lists post free. Warerooma, 18, Suho-square, London. 


A SONNAMBULA, for CONCERTINA SOLO, by 
George Case. Complete, price 4s. Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles-street. 








A SONNAMBULA for FLUTE SOLO, by Clinton. 
i Complete, price 2s. 6d. Boosey and Suns, 28, Holles-street. 





[204 DI LAMMERMOOR for FLUTE SOLO, by 


Clinton. Complete, price 2s. 6d. Bovsey and Sons, 28, Holles-strect. 





NORMA for FLUTE SOLO, by Clinton. Price 2s. 6d., 
complete. Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles-street. 








} IGOLETTO for CORNET and PIANO, by Thomas 
Harper, is published this day, price 3s., f-rming No. 1 of the Cornet Miscel- 
lanv, to be continued every month,—Boosey and Sons, 28,, Holles-street. 


pusitaNn I for CONCERTINA and PIANO, by George 


Case, is published this day, price 2s. 6d. forming No. 13 of the 
Miscellany, published every month.—Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles-strect. 


ACTS FOR PHYSIOLOGISTS.—It is a singular fact 


that in this enlightened aye and country the treatment almost. universally 
adopted by the Faculty. in cases of Dyspepsia (Indigestion), is the rvsult of a 
false theory, indicating a lamentable ignorance of the Phys ology or functions of 
the Stomach, and Digestive Organs; and is in most. instances calculated to 
establish and confirm the malady it is intended toremove. The Secretary o° the 
Nottingham Botanic Institute will fee! a ee ve in forwarding free) to all 
applicants, the extraorjinary Bo'anic v firlu jon, Bilious and Liver 
Complaints, recently discoverrd by Prf ssor We'»-ter, of Puiladelphis ; and com- 
municated to the Inst tute by that dis'inguished Botarist.” The Medica! Reform 
Soviety, (at wlose cst these aunow.cements appear), wish it'tv be frankly and 
distinctly understo d, that they will not, in any shape, nor under any cirenm- 











) TIONERY YET? It is the cheapest in the World. Manufactory, 308, 
Holborn, near Chancery-laue ; 9, Holbora-bars, City ; 10, Fitzroy-terrace, 
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HAYE YOU TRIED ARTHUR GRANGER'S STA- 
High 


New- 


s ances whate:er, accept any contribut on, fee, or gratuity, for this recie; but 
o: ly desire that those who ay be signally benefitted by it, will forward-to the 
Society a statemen: of the case, and tius aid wih facts in accelerstins the pre- 
sent movement iu favour of Medical Reform.—Enclose directed envelope to the 





Secretary, Botanic Institute, Nottingham. ‘ 
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MOZART’S “DON GIOVANNI.” 
BY A. OULIBICHEFF. 
(Continued from page 6.) 
“1/U0M DI SASSO.” 

Convincep by this last trial that there is no hope left, Elvira 
resolves to flee for ever from the place of corruption ; a sort of 
cloud spreads over the orchestra ; the lamps of the supper table 
grow pale and go out one by one ; Elvira utters a fearful shriek 
and rushes out at aside door. Don Juan, who has heard this 
shriek, orders Leporello to go and see what is the matter. The 
same nebulous crescendo accompanies the steps of the messenger. 
Leporello bounds back, repeating Elvira’s cry in another chord 
of the diminished seventh. “Che grido indiavolato! (what in- 
fernal noise!) What is the matter then? speak, speak, speak, 
wretch ! Giovanni’s questions seem quite calm; but why are 
they repeated in such rapid succession! Is it that he already 
feels a presentiment of the reply ? 

F major, 4-4, allegro molto, Ask no more nonsense xow from 
Leporello. The time for that has passed for him, as for his 
master, and may the hisses of the whole parterre greet the 
ignoble actor, who from this time forward shall allow himself 
the smallest joke! An impersonator in the opera must be 
governed in his play entirely by the music, and the music here 
expresses the very agony of terror. “Ah! signor, per carita, 
non andate fuor di qua.” (Ah! sir, for charity’s sake, do not 
go away from here.) Teporello utters these words pantingly ; 
the inflections of his voice would fain modulate themselves after 
a convulsive terror, whose inward motions shift incessantly ; but 
the modulation meets with an invincible resistance. Whatever 
harmony appears, that obstinate F of the bass cuts short its 
course and paris it back, overwhelmed with dissonances. It is 
like that straining of the chest, which one feels after running 
oneself out of breath, and which causes pain at every syllable 
as soon as one attempts to speak. This song, broken up as it is, 
formsa very characteristic melody, in which the alternation of 
natural and chromatic notes spreads a fleeting, opaline coloring, 
a something half real and half fantastic, ike the first vague 
intimations of the marvellous in a ghost story. At length Lepo- 
rello recovers the free use of speech ; but the thundering footsteps, 
which he has heard upon the stairs, still hammer in his brain, as 
if his skull were an anvil. Terror has made a sonorous machine 
of it, which by a physiological law mechanically renders back the 
measured noise that has taken possession of the seat of sensation. 
“Ta, ta, ta, ta ;” and when his master bids him express himself 
more clearly, he answers with a new “ta, ta, ta, ta,” which is 
no foolery, but a proof that Mozart has penetrated into the mys- 
teries of the human organization. The door trembles with the 
strokes from the orchestra. Dear master, do you hear it? Open! 
But this time the too faithful servant’s limbs refuse to serve. 
Open, I tell you! He could kill the wretched fellow, sooner than 
he could start him from the place. All that he can get out of 
him is long-drawn sighs, interrupted by the now redoubled blows, 
Open ! but no, there is nothing to be done with this wretch. We 
will open ourselves. An almost total darkness now reigns over 
the stage ; there is only left the light of two wax candles, which, 
as if to their own sorrow, burn in their silver candlesticks upon 
the supper table. Giovanni seizes one of them, and with his 
drawn sword in the other hand strides resolutely to the door, 
which he pushes open with his foot. An illuminated stream of air 
rs out the candle ; the scene becomes faintly colored with some 

lueish streaks, zig-zag lightnings flash across the Gothic windows, 
and the muffled roll of subterranean thunder is heard. In the 
depth of the scene the gigantic shape of the Commander becomes 
visible, white, immoveable, surrounded by a ghastly halo. An- 
dante, 4-4, D minor. 

At this apparition one would think that the divine wrath, which 
had been gathering and accumulating drop by drop in the silence 
of eternal mystery, until it had at last reached the edge of the 
cup, was now at the appointed signal running over, and with 
fearful inundation spreading all the terrors of the last judgment 
over the spectators. How was it possible for any mortal head, 
without bursting or becoming crazed, to bring forth to the world 
these chords, which unsettle and sweep everything away with 





them, which weigh upon the soul like the whole weight of human 
woe, combined into one crashing mass, like the consciousness of 
the most ruinous and irreparable catastrophe, like the realization 
of those presentiments and shapes which one ayoids with so 
much horror! Here the allegorical and ever more transparent veil, 
which covered the human actioa of the drama, is rent asunder ; 
here the fable, the libretto ceases. This is the visitation in person, 
which every one of us expects in his own time, this visitation, the 
only palpable reality, the only infallible certainty our life affords. 
We, like Don Juan, have got to open the door to it, and God 
grant, that the terrible singer may have something else to bring 
before us at our last concert ! 

At the appearance of the spectre, Don Juan starts back me- 
chanically ; but almost instantly pesovening himself, he marches 
with measured steps to the other end of the stage, throws away 
his sword, and takes the attitude of one determined to brave all. 
The paleness of his face is nothing but the reflection of the deathly 
apparition upon the features of the living beholder ; the soul is 
not pale. He knows that he is lost, lost for time and eternity, 
but he resolves not to sue for mercy. Unrepentingness to the 
end will be the last and highest triumph of his pride. He may 
fall, but it shall be, like the colossus of Rhodes, without bending 
the knee or sinking the head. Such must we conceive the situation 
between two speaking persons, who alone in the whole wide poetic 
universe could hold such a parley and conduct itto the end. This 
is the second duel between Don Juan and the Commander; but 
both have changed their weapons, This time the old man fights 
with lightnings, and Giovanni has nothing to oppose him but the 
aavrenitinn energy of his own perverse will. 

We have heard an abstract of this scene in thedndante of the 
overture. Frightful and imposing as was the instrumental allusion 
to the event, it becomes feeble in comparison with the actual re- 
presentation. Instead of the perfect minor chord, with which the 
overture begins, here chords of the diminished seventh form the 
commencement, employing simultaneously all the force of twenty 
orchestral parts, and followed by a harmony of sublime choral 
melody. The octaves of the wind instruments are here supported 
by the voice of the phantom, which transforms the vague and 
mysterious awe into a thundering terror, and the marvellous 
twilight into a nocturnal day lit up by supernatural fire. The 
hitherto wise and sparing use of the trombones has given the 
composer this invaluable advantage. These trombones, used so 
lavishly in our day, would not have sounded like the summons 
to the last judgment, if Mozart had not reserved them for the 
especial and exclusive accompaniment of death ; if eager to avail 
himself of their effect before, he had put them in requisition 
through the whole piece. 

(Zo be continued.) 


MISS MILNER. 
To the Editor of the Musical World. 


Str,—Allow me to correct an error which appeared in your paper 
last Saturday, in the notice of Mr. Harris’s concert, written by your 
Manchester correspondent. It was to the effect that “ Miss Milner is 
married to Mr. H. ©. Cooper, the violinist.” This is not the case. 
Miss Milner is apprenticed to me for a term of years; consequently I 
make all engagements for her. We naturally perform very often at 
the same concerts, This fact has doubtless given rise to the above 
report. I am, sir, your obedient servant, Henny C. Coopsr. 

Pomfret, Jan, 8th, 1856. 








Twe.rru-Nieut ry Brirraxy.—Brittany is one of the few dis- 
tricts in France where ancient customs are religiously observed. 
On Twelfth-night an enormous cake was provided at the theatre 
of Rennes. Twenty cooks, in the costume of the olden time, 
distributed it among the audience, and the one who drew the 
king received a brioche (cake) of ten pounds weight. 


Hanwar v. Drearer.—In our report of this case last week, 
it was stated that the improvements claimed by the plaintiff had 
been suggested by him, while in the service of the defendant. 
— 6 incorrect, as was proved by the evidence which 
ollowed, 
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OPERA AND DRAMA. 


BY RICHARD WAGNER. 
(Continued from p. 5.) 


Ir we now look steadily at the Drama of the Future, as we 
have to represent it to ourselves ds the realization of the poetic 
intention designed by us, we shall nowhere find room in it for the 
exhibition of individualities occupying 80 subordinate a position 
towards the drama, as to allow of their being rb for the 
purpose of rendering the harmony polyphonetically perceptible, 
only by participating musically and a Oia anaes in the 
nielody of the principal personages. With the compression an 
strengthening of the motives, as well as of the acts, we can only 
pay attention to those participators in the action who, out of 
their necessary individual manifestation, exercise at all times 
a decisive influence upon it—that is to say, therefore, person- 
alities which again require for the musical manifestation of 
their individuality the symphonetic assistance of several voices, 
that is: ah interpretation of their melody, but which can in no 
way—except in rarely occurring cases, perfectly justified and 
necessary tor the greatest intelligibility—serve for the mere 
harmonic justification of the melody of another person. Even 
the chorus, hitherto employed in opera, will, according to the 
significance attributed to it there, in the most favourable cases, 
have to har gi in our Drama; for even the chorus is 
productive of livingly convincing effect in the drama, onl 
when the mere mass-like manifestation is completely abolished. 
A mass can never interest ; it can merely perplex : individuaii- 
ties which can be accurately distinguished are alone able to 
rivet our attention. To attribute, also, to a more numerous 
circle of subsidiary personages, when necessary, the character of 
individual participation in the motives and acts of the drama, is 
the necessary care of the poet, who everywhere struggles for the 
clearest intelligibility of his arrangements: he does not wish to 
conceal anything, but to unfold everything. He wishes to 
unlock for the feelings, with which he communicates, the entire, 
living organization of a human action, and only attains this by 
everywhere presenting to them this organization in the warmest 
and most spontaneous manifestation of its parts. The subsidiary 
personages of a dramatic action must appear to us as if this 
especial action and the person engaged in it were represented 
as towering above those around them, because, in their connec- 
tion with these subsidiary characters, they are shown exactly on 
the side that is turned towards the spectator, and under the 
illumination of precisely such and such a light, falling in a parti- 
cular way. Our feelings, however, must be so determined for 
these subsidiary characters, that we should not feel hurt at the 
supposition that an action and the person engaged in it, if shown 
to us, would possess the same strength and power of exciting 
interest, if we looked upon the scene of action on another side, 
and illuminated by another light. The subsidiary personages 
must in fact be so presented to our feelings as to enable us to 
attribute to every member of the whole number, under different 
circumstances to those actually determined in such and such a 
manner, the capability for motives and acts which would capti- 
vate our sympathy quite as much as those which, in the case 
supposed, are first offered to our contemplation. What the 
poet places in the background retires merely with regard to the 
spectator’s necessary point of view, from which he would be 
unable to look over a too richly membered action, and to which, 
consequently, the poet presents only the one, easily comprehen- 
sible, physiognomy of the matter to be represented. The making 
the subsidiary characters a mere lyrical moment, would neces- 
sarily and indisputably degrade them in the drama, because such 
& Course must inevitably assign a completely false position to 
ap poetry itself in the drama. The lyrical effusion in the 

rama of the Future—the work of the poet who communicates 
out of the understanding to the feelings—must most decidedly 
grow out of the motives compressed before our eyes, 
and must not expani without motives from the very 
first. Tie poet of this drama does not wish to advance 
out of the feelings to their justification, but to give the 
feelings themselves that are justified by the understanding ; 
this justification takes place before our own feelings, 


and is determined out of the will of the acting personages into 
an involuntarily necessary obligation, that is, potency; the 
moment of the realization of this will, through fivdlattary 
necessity, into potency, is lyrical effusion in its greatest strength, 
as a flowing-out into deed. The lyrical moment has, theretore, 
to grow out of the drama, and to be conditional on it with an 
appeatance of necessity. The dramatic subsidiary characters 
cai, therefore, not appear unconditionally in the garb of lyric 
poetry, as they have done in our operas, but théy must, also, be 
raised to lyrics, and that, by their participation in the action, 
for which they have to convince us, not as a lyric mass, but as 
a clearly distinct assemblage of independent individualities. 

It is not, therefore, the so-called chorus, nor even the principal 
acting personages thertiselyes, that the poet employs as musical! 
symphonising tone-bodies for vi cw perceptible the harmon 
conditions of melody. In the very height of lyrical effusion, 
with the perfectly conditional share of all the principal persoiis 
of the drama, and the subsidiary characters around them, ii a 
common expression of feeling, to the tone-poet alone is offered 
the polyphonetic vocal mass, to which he can confide the task of 
rendering perceptible the harmony; but, even here, it will 
still be his necessaty task to manifest the share of the 
dramatic individualities in the outburst of feeling, fiof as a 
mere harmonic support of the melody, but—especially, also, in 
the harmonic consonance—to cause the individuality of all con- 
cerned to render itself recognisable in a decided and moreover 
melodic manifestation; and it is precisely in this that his highest 
capability, afforded him through the state of our musical art, 
will have to be proved. The state of our independently de- 
veloped musical art presents him, however, with the immea- 
strably capable organ for rendering the harmony perceptible ; 
an organ which, besides the power of satisfying this pure wat, 
possesses, at the same time, in itself, a capability of characterising 
the melody, such as was altogether denied to the symphonising 
vocal mass, and this organ is precisely the orchestra. 


We have now to consider the orchestra not only as the over- 
powerer, as I before designated it, of the waves of harmony, but 
as the overpowered flood of harmony itself. In it, the element of 
harmony, presupposing for the melody, is, out of a moment of the 
mere rendering this condition perceptible, subdued into a charac- 
teristic and exceedingly co-operative organ for the realization 
of the poetic intention. In the orchestra the naked harmony 
becomes out of a something merely thought by the poet, for the 
benefit of the harmony, and, through the equal mass of singing 
tone, in which the melody appears, and not to be realized in the 
drama, something completely real, and especially powerful, 
by the help of which the perfect drama is, in truth, first to be 
effected by the poet. pale 

The orchestra is the realized thought of harmony in its highest 
and most life-like mobility. It is the condensation of the mem- 
bers of the vertical accord into the independent manifestation 
of their affinitive inclinations towards a horizontal direction, in 
which they extend with the freest capability of motion—a capa- 
bility imparted to the orchestra by its creator, the rhythm of the 
dance. 

In the first place, we have here to recollect the important 
fact that the instrumental orchestra, not only in its power of 
expression, but, also, most decidedly in its ¢one-colour, is some- 
thing quite distinct from the vocal tone-mass. The musical 
instrument is, to a certain degree, an echo of the human eat 
of such a kind that we still perceive in it only the vowel merge 
in the vocal tone, but no longer the consonant deciding the word. 
In this separation from the word, the tone of the instrument 
resembles that primitive tone of the human voice which was 
first condensed with the consonant into a real vowel, and, in its 
combinations—with regard to the verbal language of the present 
day—becomes a particular language, possessing only a relation- 
ship of feeling, but not of understanding, with actual human 
language. This pure language of tone, completely freed from 
words, or remote from the consonant development of our own 
language, has furthermore gained from the individuality of the 
instruments, by means of which alone it could be spoken, an 





especial individual peculiarity, which is determined by the cha- 
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racter—to a certain extent, co-sounding—of the instrument, in a 
manner similar to that in which verbal language is determined 
by the co-sounding consonants. We might designate a musical 
instrument in its determining influence on the peculiarity of the 
tone to be produced upon it, as the co-sounding root-like initial 
sound, represented, for all tones to be realized upon it, as the 
uniting alliterative rhyme. The relationship of the instruments 
to each other might easily be determined according to the 
similarity of this initial sound, as the latter was manifested, so to 
say, as a softer or harder utterance of the same consonants, 
primitively common to them all. We possess, in truth, families 
of instruments, to which a primitively equal initial sound is 
peculiar, and this sound is graduated according to the various 
character of the members of the family only in a manner similar 
to that in which, for instance, in verbal language, the consonants 
P, B, and W* are graduated ; and, just as in the case of W, we 
furthermore are struck with the similarity to F, the relationship 
of the families of instruments might easily be discovered, in a 
very extensive range, the accurate arrangement of which, 
as well as the characteristic employment of the members in their 
collocation according to resemblance or difference, would necessarily 
present the orchestra to us, according to a far more individual 
power of speech than is the case even at present, when the orches- 
tra is far from being known, according to its significant pecu- 
liarity. This knowledge, however, cannot certainly be ours 
until we assign the orchestra a more intimate share in the 
Drama than we have hitherto done, it having hitherto been em- 
ployed mostly as a luxurious ornament. 

The speciality of the power of speech possessed by the orches- 
tra, and which must result out of its sensuous peculiarity, we 
reserve for a final consideration of the effectiveness of the 
orchestra ; in order to approach this consideration with the 
necessary preparation, we must for the present, establish in the 
first place, the following principle: the complete distinction 
between the orchestra, in its purely sensuous manifestation and the 
equally purely sensuous manifestation of the vocal tone-mass. The 
orchestra is quite as distinct from this tone-mass, as the instru- 
mental consonant, mentioned above, from the verbal consonant, 
and, therefore, as the sounding tone, presupposed and determined 
by both. The consonant of the instrument determines, once for 
all, every tone to be produced upon it, while the vocal tone of 
language obtains, even out of the mere changing vocal sound, 
a constantly different and endlessly manifold colouring, by means 
of which the tone organ of the voice is precisely the richest, most 
perfect, and especially the most presupposed, organically, of any, 
and in comparison with which the most manifold mixture 
imaginable of orchestral tone-colours must appear poor—a fact 
certainly of which those persons can have no experience who 
hear the human voice employed by modern singers, who omit 
all consonants, and retain only the one vowel they like best, in 
imitation of the orchestral instrument, and consequently treat 
furtherthe said voice as an instrument, by executing, for in- 
stance, duets between a soprano and a clarinet, or a tenor and 
a French horn. 

If we chose to leave entirely out of consideration the fact that 
the singer to whom we refer, is a man artistically representing 
man, and arranging the artistic outpourings of his feelings ac- 
cording to the highest necessity of becoming man, the purely 
Sensuous manifestation of his verbal singing tone, in its endless 
individual manifoldness, as it proceeds from the characteristic 
change of the consonants and vowels, would be presented to us 
as an organ of tone, not only by far richer than the orchestral 
instrument, but as something completely distinct from it ; 
and this distinction of the sensuous organ of tone determines, 
once for all, the entire position the orchestra has to assume 
towards the representing singer. The orchestra has to render 
perceptible the tone as well as the melody and the characteristic 
execution of the singer, in the first place, as one well-presup- 
posed and justified out of the inward sphere of musical harmony. 
The orchestra obtains this power as a harmonic tone-body se- 
vered from the vocal tone and the melody of the singer, but 
voluntarily and for its own sake, as a manifestation to be inde- 
pendently justified, sympathisingly making itself subordinate to 


* Yv. 








the singing tone, but never by the attempt to mingle really with 
it. If we cause a melody sung by the human voice to be 
so accompanied by instruments, that the essential — 
of the harmony, contained in the intervals of the melody, is 
omitted from the harmonic body of the instrumental accompani- 
ment, and its place supplied, as it were, by the melody of the 
singing voice, we shall instantly find that by such a course the 
harmony is precisely, imperfectly, and the melody precisely, not 
pene: justified harmonically, because our ear perceives the 
uman voice, in its great distinction from the sensuous tone- 
colour of the instruments, involuntarily separated from them, 
and thus finds presented to it only two different points, an har- 
monically imperfectly justified melody, and a defective harmonic 
accompaniment.- This extraordinarily important fact, that has 
not yet been logically considered, is capable of enlightening us 
as to a great portion of the inefficiency of our system of operatic 
melody up to the present time, and also, of giving us a lesson on 
the manifold errors into which we have fallen, concerning the 
development of the singing melody with regard to the orchestra; 
and this is precisely the proper place for us to learn this lesson. 
(To be continued.) 
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REVIEWS. 


“Popotark Music In THE OxpEN Tiug.—A collection of ancient 
songs, ballads, and dance tunes, illustrative of the National Music of 
England—with short introductions to the different periods, and notices 
of the airs from writers of the 16th and 17th centuries. Also a short 
account of the Minstrels.” By W. Chappell, F.S.A. The whole of the 
tunes harmonised by G. A. Macfarren. 


Four numbers of this important treatise are now before us 
and these are enough to give some notion of what the work will 
be when finished. Mr. Chappell’s labours in the cause of early 
English music are of great value, and justly entitle him to a 
place by the side of our Percys and Ritsons, who did so much to 
vindicate the poetical sentiment of our ancestors, and its influ- 
ence upon the popular mind. Mr. Chappell’s task, however, has 
been a double one, since music was 80 ars, ote connected 
with poetry in those times, when instrumental composition was 
in its infancy, that a consideration of the one naturally involved 
a consideration of the other. Happily, his education and pre- 
dilections stood him in good stead, and he was equal to his 
work. 

The account of the minstrelsy from the Saxon period to the 
reign of the first Edward is full of interesting matter, and con- 
denses within a brief space a multitude of historical facts, all 
bearing upon the high esteem in which music and its professors 
were held even (and more especially) in the rudest times. A 
consideration of these pages, which glow with praiseworthy 
enthusiasm, suggests comparisons by no means honorable to the 
present age. Princes and potentates, now-a-days, are not apt to 
court minstrels, however they may affect a love of music and 
practice minstrelsy themselves. The man whom the king de- 
lighteth to honor is not at present a fiddler. Mr. Chappell is 
one of the most ardent believers in the wealth of our primitive 
national melody. We believe, indeed, if it depended upon him, 
he would undertake to prove that every good tune of origin 
unknown was, in sober truth, genuine English. He has, at 
any rate, done good service in relieving other nations of their 
unwarranted claims to many melodies which, by the most 
painstaking research, united to remarkable ingenuity, an un- 
compromising spirit, and well sustained faith in the ultimate 
result, he has traced to the fountain head. 

It is not our-intention, at present, to write an essay upon 
Mr. Chappell’s valuable book (which twelve more parts are 
required to complete), nor even, properly speaking, to review it. 
We merely wish—reserving “narrower contemplation” for a 
future occasion—to call attention to the fact of its appearance, 
and to recommend it to all our readers as one of the remarkable 
literary productions connected with the history of music, and 
combining with an honest desire to arrive at the truth, an 
amount of rare and varied information which could only have 
been obtained through long years of close and unremitting 
exertion. 
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No, 1.—Anpants Du Concrrto (en Sol Mineur, op. 25), pour la 
pianoforte avec accompaniment d’orchestre, composé par Felix 
Mendelssohn-Bartholdy, arrangé pour le piano seul, par H. Fer- 
dinand Kufferath. 

No. 2 and 3.—Romancg EP Ervps Briviante, pour le piano, composées 
par S. W. Waley. 

Mr. Kufferath’s arrangement of the slow movement from 
Mendelssohn’s first concerto (No. 1), is skilfully done; but we 
have a strong objection to such perversions of a composer’s 
intention. Mendelssohn arranged his own symphonies, overtures, 
quartets, etc., for four hands on the pianoforte himself; and 
had he considered a similar reduction of his concertos, or any 
part or parts of his concertos, for one or two performers, he 
would have undertaken it, or caused it to be undertaken, under 
his own superintendence, by one of his disciples. (Instance 
Herr Rietz— in the case of the three-stringed quartets, op. 44). 

The Romance in D flat (No. 2), by Mr. Simon Waley, is a 

aceful example of the “Song without Words ;” but it would 
| aoe been improved, because it would have been made less 
monotonous, had the triplet form of arpeggio in the accompani- 
ment been abandoned at the episode, which begins in B flat 
minor (page 4). The same objection applies to the well-written 

Etude Brillante (No. 3) in A flat—although in a less degree, 

since this assumes the ¢occata character with a direct purpose. 





No. 1.—‘“FarEwrtt ye Days or Guapness” (Un Addio), English 
words by George Linley. Sung by Miss Dolby. Music composed by 
Alfredo Piatti. 

No, 2.—“S1 vous m’armez”—Romance. Paroles du Chevalier de 
Chatelain. Chantée par Miss Dolby. Musique composée par Charles 
Luders. 

No. 3.—“Tuz Mxrapow Garz”--Ballad. By Charles Swain, Esq. 
Dedicated to R. Bond, Esq., 12th Lancers. Music by Alberto 
Randegger. 

No. 4.—“ Tux Barrie Fretp.” Song fora deep voice, Composed by 
Ernst Pauer. 

No. 5.—“ Turee German Sonas rok a Dzgr Vorcr.” The English 
words adapted by John Oxenford, Esq. No. 1. “I ask no more.” 
No. 2. “The Huntsman.” No. 3. “The Greenwood.” Composed, 
and dedicated to C, Andreae, Esq. by Ernst Pauer. 

Signor Piatti’s “Farewell ye pd of gladness” (No. 1), with 
English and Italian words, is an elegant trifle, and well suited 
to the register of voice (contralto) for which it is written. It 
has, however, no distinguishing point to call for notice. 

The Romance with French words of Mr. Liiders, ‘Si vous 
m’aimez,” is of a graver character. It is vocal and expressive. 
This also is a contralto song. 

“The Meadow Gate” of Mr. Alberto Randegger (No. 3), 
whoever that ominously-named gentleman may be, is clever and 
engaging, although not strikingly original. The accompaniment 
is well written ; and the words of Mr. Swain are unaffected and 

retty. But why select the key of D flat for such a trifle? Was 
it to prevent it from enjoying a wide circulation among the 
young ladies of the “ drawing-room ” genus ? 

“The Battle Field” (“Auf der Wahlstatt”) of Herr Pauer, 
written for “a deep voice,” in the sombre key of B flat minor, 
with German and English words, is rather gloomy than ani- 
mated. It is clever, nevertheless; and the harmony is musi- 
cianlike enough to atone for the bareness of the melody. 

The three German songs (No. 5) by the same en are of 
a much higher stamp. The first—* I ask no more” (“ Wasbraucht 
es mehr”), in C—is a little like Mendelssohn, but none the worse 
for that. The melody is beautiful, and the accompaniment ad- 
mirably written. If we are not mistaken we had the pleasure 
of hearing this song from the mouth of Madame Pauer, at 
one of the concerts of the Amateur Society. The second 
—“The Huntsmen” (“Die Reiter”) in F—is not quite 
so good, though remarkably spirited and well “made,” as 
the German musicians say. It has character, too, and character 
which expresses the sentiments of the words. On the other 
hand it is far less purely vocal than its predecessor, and the 
accompaniment, moreover, is difficult. This also, if memory 
does not betray us, was introduced by Madame Pauer at the 
same amateur performance. The third song—“ The Greenwood” 
(“Im Wald”), in A flat—is perhaps the most finished of the set. 


Here, again, we have glimpses of the Mendelssohnian light; but, 
we repeat, they are welcome. When not slavishly copied, nay, 
parodied, as by many, we do not object to find the style of the 
greatest ner ae of his day exercising its just influence on the 
musica] mind. It should be so, indeed. The English versions of 
the German words have been effected by Mr. John Oxenford 
with extreme felicity—which from him, however, is nothing new. . 








KING HENRY VII.’s MUSICAL EXPENSES. 
From Chappells “Popular Music of the Olden Time.” 


In the privy purse expenses of Henry VIL, from the seventh 
to the twentieth year of his reign, there are many payments 
relating to music and to popular sports, from which the follow- 
ing are selected :— 


1492.—February 4th, To the childe that playeth on the records 
[recorder] 1/. April 6th, To Gwyllim for flotes [flutes] with a case, 
3/. 10s. May 8th, For making a case for the kinges suerde, and a case 
for James Hide’s harp, 1/. Os. 8d. July 8th, To the maydens of Lam- 
beth for a May, 103s. August 1st, At Canterbury, To the children for 
singing in the gardyn, 3s.4d. 1493.—January Ist, To the Queresters 
[choristers], at Paule’s and St. Steven, 13s.4d January 6th, To 
Newark [\illiam Newark, the composer] for making a song, 1J, 
November 12th, To one Cornysshe for a prophecy, in rewarde, 13s. 4d. 


Probably William Cornish, jun., composer, who belonged to 
the king’s chapel, and was the author of a poem, called “A 
Treatise between Trouth and Informacion.” He was paid 13s. 4d. 
on Christmas day, 1502, for setting a carol. 


Nov. 30th, Delivered to a merchant, for a pair* of organnes, 30/. 
Dec. 1st, To Bassett, riding for th’ organ pleyer of Lichefeld, 13s. 4d. 
1494.—Jan. 2, For playing of the Mourice [Morris] Daunce, 2é. 
Nov. 29th, To Burton, for making a Masse, 17. Nov. 29th, To my 
Lorde Prince’s Luter, in rewarde, 1/, 1495.—Aug. 2nd, To the 
women that songe before the king and quene, in rewarde, 6s. 8d. 
Nov. 2nd, To a woman that singeth with a fidell, 2s. Nov. 27th, To 
Hampton of Wourcestere, for making of Balades, in rewarde, 12. 
1496.—April 25th, To Hugh Denes, for a lute, 13s. 4d. June 25th, 
To Frensheman, player of the organes, 6s. 8d, August 5th, To a Preste 
that wresteiled at Ceceter, 6s.8d. Aug. 17th, To the quene’s fideler, in 
rewarde, 1/. 6s. 8d. 1499.—June 6th, To the May-game at Greenwich, 4s. 
1501.— May 21st, For a lute for my lady Margaret [the king’s eldest 
daughter, then about twelve years old, afterwards Queen of Scots | 13s. 4d. 
Sept. 30th, To them that daunced the mer’ [morris] daunee, 1/. 6s. 8d. 
December 4th, To the Princesse stryng mynstrels at Westminster, 2/. 
1502.—January 7th, To one that sett the king’s cleyvecordes, 10s. 4d. 
February 4th, To one Lewes, for a morris daunce, 1/. 13s.4d. 1504,— 
March 6th, For pair of Clavycordes, 18s. March 6th, To John Sud- 
borough, for a songe, 1/. 1505.—July 25th, To the gentylmen of the 
kinges chapell, for to drinke with a bucke, 27. August 1st, For a lute 
for my Lady Mary, 13s. 4d. 

There is also a great variety of payments to the musicians 
of different towns, as the “Waytes” of Dover, Canterbury, Dart- 
ford, Coventry, and Northampton; the minstrels of Sandwich, 
the shawms of Maidstone; to bagpipers, the king’s piper (re- 
peatedly), the piper at Huntingdon, &c.; to harpers, some of 
whom were Welsh. And there are also several entries, “To a 
Walsheman for a ryme;” liberal presents to the poets, of his 
mother (the Countess of Richmond), of the prince, and of the 
king; to “the rymer.of Scotland,” who was in all pa the 
Scotch poet, William Dunbar, who celebrated the nuptials of 
James LV. and the Princess Margaret, in his “Thistle and the 
Rose,” and to an Italian poet. All these may be seen in Excerpta 
Historica (8vo. 1833), and, as the editor remarks:—“To judge 
from the long catalogue of musicians and musical instruments, 
flutes, tri. Sa trumpets, sackbuts, harps, shalmes, bagpipes, 
organs, and round organs, clavicords, lutes, horns, pipers, fiddlers, 
singers, and dancers, Henry’s love of music must have been 
great, which is further established by the fact, that in every 
town he entered, as well as on board the ship which conveyed 

him to Calais, he was attended by minstrels and waits.” 





« A pair of organs, means a se¢ of organs, é,e, anorgan. A pack of 
cards was formerly called a pair of cards, and we still say “ a pair of 





steps’ —“ up two pair of steps.” 
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PROVINCIAL. 


Mancuester.—(From our own Correspondent).—The fourth 
concert of the Classical Chamber-Music Society took place at the 
Town-hall on Thursday evening. The executants were—piano- 
forte, M. Charles Hallé; violin, Herr Molique; violoncello, 
Signor Piatti. The programme was as follows : 

Part Frrst.—Trio (in E flat, op. 70), Beethoven; Sonata—piano- 
forte and violoncello—(in A), Beethoven. : 

Part SEconp.—Trio concertante (MS.) (in F. op. 52), Molique ; 
Solo—violoncello—Souvenir d’Ems”—Romance, “Les Fiancés”— 
Caprice — Piatti; Miscellaneous Selection — pianoforte — Sérénade 
(C sharp minor, op. 56), Heller; Mazurkas, Chopin. 

This concert was the best of the season. It was the first ap- 
pearance of Sig. Piatti. The trio and duet of Beethoven were 
both performed in masterly style. Herr Molique has paid the 
society the compliment of writing a trio expressly for it, and 
dedicating itto M. Hallé. This gave special interest to the 
second part of the concert. At the end of the performance, 
Herr Molique was unanimously recalled. Sig. Piatti’s solos 
were both loudly applauded. The short pianoforte selections 
were given by M. Hallé with his usual skill. 

Ip1p.—The following critique of the new cantata by Mr. J. 
Thorne Harris is extracted from the Manchester Courier :— 

“The opening movement of Mr. Harris’s Cantata, the 103rd Psalm, 
consists of a short instrumental introduction, containing several of the 
motivis afterwards used for vocxl purposes, particularly the subject 
of the second trio. Tie instrumentation is fuil, and contains plenty of 
work for the brass, especially the trombones, of which very free and 
effective use is made throughout the Cantata. The vocai portion 
commences with a contralto solo, interspersed with chorus; the opening 
phrase occurs frequently in varied forms, and appe»red to be felt by the 
performers, as well expressing the fervent sentiment of the words, 
“Praise the Lord, O my soul.” We next have a trio, in two parts, 
the first in 3-4 time, in G major, the second in its relative minor and in 
common time; this change illustrates the words (3rd and 4th verses of 
the psalm), besides giving variety to the movement. No. 4 is a fugued 
chorus ; the subject is proposed in the minor mode after an introduction 
in the major; and the first part is completed by a coda in sustained 
chords; the subject is then re-introduced in the major, with new 
treatment, the chorus closing with fragments of the subject by 
augmentation, the tempo being accelerated. In the soprano solo 
(No. 5) “The Lord is full of compassion,’ the instrumenta- 
tion is the principal charm; the horns are used with happy 
effect, and the wood instruments keep up a kind of reciprocal 
conversation, in a manner that cannot fail to make an impression upon 
a musical audience. The manner in which the chorus, No. 8, is brought 
up at the close of the recitative, No. 7, is one of the best points in the 
cantata; the introduction of a chorus between a recitative and aria 
gives a novel, and, in this instance, a very striking effect. The second 
part is, asthe words demand, a great contrast with the first, and is 
delicately accompanied chiefly by the wind instruments. The bass solo 
is highly dramatic, though not so much so as to destroy its sacred 
character ; the dramatic feeling arising from the colouring being princi- 
pally imparted by the instrumentation; the introduction of the three 
trombones and the drums, sotto voce, has a fine effect, particularly 
from the contrast with the string accompaniment, and occasional 
touches from the horn and wood instruments, employed in the pre- 
ceding movement. ‘The trio No, 12 appears to be one of the best 
pieces in the cantata, but requires to be heard several times in order 
that it may become familiar. It is written in canon, relieved by a 
short tenor solo, after which the canon is reversed, the soprano leading. 
The concluding chorus is elaborately worked out; the subject of the 
fugue is of moderate length, and after the usual treatment and some 
effective modulations, it is employed in a stretto leading to a coda, in 
which all the voices and instruments combine to give the concluding 
words with due effect.” 

_Wonrcester.—Madile. Nau and Mr. St. Albyn have been singing in 
Norma, Don Pasquale, The Syren, The Bohemian Girl, and other 
operas at the theatre, with fair success. The orchestra was under the 
direction of Herr Meyer Lutz. Mr. Thomas, of our cathedral choir, 
had the honour of being selected as one of the principal singers at a 
performance of music before her Majesty the Queen, on New Year's 
day, at Windsor Castle. Mr. Thomas has also received an appoint- 
ment in St. Paul’s Cathedral, London. He has resigned his situation 
in Worcester Cathedral, and,’we believe, Mr. Bennett, of Cambridge, 
will be appointed to fill up the vacancy, ., 





LiverpooL.— Madame Lind-Goldschmidt made her first 
appearance in Liverpool, since her return from America, at the 
Philharmonic Society’s Hall, on the 4th instant. The room was 
crowded in every part, notwithstan ling the high price of admis- 
sion. The reception of Madame Lind was enthusiastic The 
Messiah was the oratorio seleeted for performance, and Madame 
Lind’s reading of the soprano part fully justified the high eulo- 
gium passed upon it, after her performance at Exeter Hall, by 
the London press. The audience were greatly excited and 
pleased. We hope soon to hear her again in so magnificent a 
work as the Messiah. Madame Lind visited the Blind School on 
Sunday evening last, and sang several anthems to the musical 
pupils, who were greatly delighted with the treat afforded them. 
The second appearance of Madame Goldschmidt was on the 7th 
instant, when a Miscellaneous Concert was given. The first 
part of the programme consisted of the Overture to Der 
Freischiitz; Mozart’s aria, “Il Ré Pastore,” sung by Mad. 
Goldschmidt (the obbdligato violin part by Mr. Thomas) ; a part 
song by Bennett (old Bennett—not Sterndale); the air of 
Patens, from the third act of L’Etoile du Nord, sung by Mr. 
J. Robinson; the madrigal from Macfarren’s Charles the Second ; 
and the air from Beatrice di-Tenda, “Ma la sola,” sung by 
Madame Goldschmidt. The second part introduced Mr. Otto 
Goldschmidt, in Beethoven’s pianoforte concerto in C minor 
with orchestra ; Mr. J. Robinson then sang John Barnett’s song, 
“The Bridge,” and Madame Goldschmidt some mazurkas_ by 
Chopin, arranged for voice and piano by her husband. Mr. 
Benedict’s part song, “Sweet, lovely, chaste,” which followed, 
was encored. Mr. 7 Robinson gave songs by Lindpaintner and 
Hatton: and Madame Goldschmidt the ballad of “John 
Anderson, my jo,” and the Swedish “Echo Song,” which 
caused a great excitement. The concert terminated with the 
march from Meyerbeer’s Camp of Silesia. 

LeEps.—A concert was given last Saturday evening in the Leeds 
Music-hall, under the management o! the Leeds Recreation Society, by 
the blind musicians from the Wilberforce Institution, York. Tie hall 
was fully attended. The concert pleased very much, no less than nine 
encores being awarded during the evening. Mr, Turner accompanied, and 
played a Lied ohne Worte by Mendelssolin, and two other solos on the 
pianoforte. Mr. W.J. Pritchard, the blind organist, played two of 
Mendelssohn’s Lieder ohne Worte on the organ, and a popular funtasia, 
The concert concluded with the National Anthem. 

Rypz.—A concert, in connection with the Ryde Philharmonic Society, 
was held at the Town-Hall, on the 4th instant. Mr. Holloway presided 
at the pianoforte. Upwards of 300 persons were present. The vocalists 
were the Misses Guttridge, Mr. R. James, jun., Mr. Oldfield, Mr. Gabell, 
Mr. Machin, and Mr. H. Austin, The instrumentalists: Mr. Brooks 
(harp), and Mr. Austin (cornet). The concert gave general satis- 
faction. 

BarnstEy.—On Friday evening, the 4th instant, the annual con- 
cert of Miss Morley took place in the Mechanics’ Hall. ‘The vocalists 
were Miss Milner and Miss Bleadon. The orchestra was composed of 
the members of the Anemonic Union. Miss Morley was the pianist, 
and was greatly applauded for her performance in a quintett by 
Beethoven. Mr. Burton, of Leeds, was the conductor, 

NewoastLze.—The first of a series of three concerts has been given in 
the Assembly Rooms, Granger-strest. Mad. Amadei, Miss Lucy 
Escott, Mr. George Tedder, and Sig. Onorati were the principal vocalists; 
Mr. Viotti Collins was the violinist, and Mr, Wesley, pianist and con- 
ductor. 





MvsicaL InsTRUMENTS aT Barbers’ Suops.—In the sixteenth 
century a lute or viol, or some such musical instrument, was part of 
the furniture of a barber’s shop, which was used then to be frequented 
by persons above the ordinary level of the people, who resorted to the 
barber either for the cure of wounds, or to undergo some surgical 
operation, or, as it was then called, to be ‘trimmed’—a word that signi- 
fied either shaving or cutting and curling the hair; these, together 
with letting blood, were the ancient occupations of the barber-surgeon. 
The setting of fractured limbs was practised by another set of men 
called ‘ bone-setters.’ The musical instruments in the barber’s shops 
were for the amusement of waiting customers, and answered the end of 
the newspaper of the present day.”—Sir John Hawkins. 

Scuwsrin.—Herr von Flotow (the composer of Martha and Stra- 
della) has entered upon his functions as Intendant of the theatre, to 
which office he was lately appointed by the Grand Duke. 
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Paris.—(From a Correspondent).—Madame Deligne-Lauters 
has put an end to her engagement with the Thédtre-Lyrique, 
and has started on a provincial tour in Brittany, where she 
intends giving a series of concerts. This young artiste, who 
made so favorable an impression in M. Gavaert’s opera of Le 
Billet de Marguerite, will be a great loss to the Théatre-Lyrique, 
the rather that it had just lost its main prop and support, 
Madame Marie Cabel. Madame Miolan Carvalho (from the 
Opéra-Comique) has been engayed and will make her début on 
the 25th inst., in the new opera of M. Clapisson. Mademoiselle 
Pouilley, who appeared at the Opera once or twice towards the 
close of last year, has also been engaged, and will succeed 
Madame Marie Cabel in the part of Saguarita, in M. Halévy’s 
last opera. 

Mademoiselle Moreau-Santi, whom report claims to be young, 
pretty, and gifted, with a good soprano voice, has been engaged 
for the Grand-Opéra at Paris. She sang last week at a concert 
given by M. Fould, at his official residence, and was much ap- 
plauded in some selections from the Vépres Siciliennes. 

The dramatic events of the week may be summed up in a few 
words. At the Grand-Opéra Madame Tedesco has made her 
rentrée in the part of Fides in the Prophéete, supported by M. 
7 as John of Leyden. At the Opéra-Comique the benefit 
of Madile. Mira, with M. Roger as Georges, and Madame Ugalde 
as Anna, in La Dame Blanche, and M. Arnal and Madlle. 
Lefévre in the afterpiece of Un Monsieur et une Dame, attracted 
a numerous audience, notwithstanding the advanced prices of 
admission. 

The directors of the Bouffes-Parisiens have opened their new 
theatre in the Passage Choiseul, and crowds have been attracted 
to see the bouffonnerie chinoise, Ba-ta-clan, words by M. 
Serviéres, music by M Offenbach. The Italiens have announced 
Mathilde de Shabran, and the Théatre-Lyrique a new work by 
Clapisson for the début of Madame Miolan-Carvalho. In the 
meantime, the last-mentioned theatre has produced a piece in 
one act, entitled L’ Habit de Noces,the words by MM. Dennery and 
Bignon, and the music by M. Paul Cuzent. At the Odéon, a 
comedy in three acts, in verse, by MM. Henry Monnier and 
J. Renn, has been performed with success. The Gymnase com- 
menced the new year with two new pieces, Le al de Mla Peur, by 
MM. Fournier and Meyer, and Je dine chez ma Mére, by MM. 
Decourcelle and Thiboust. Mdlle. Laurentine, in the part of 
Sophie Arnould, in the latter piece, pleased greatly. The Vaude- 
ville has added to its répertoire a farce by MM. Delacour and 
d’Ardoise, called Cinguante-cing francs de Voiture. Madame 
Doche has signed a new engagement at this theatre, and will 
most likely appear in the new three-act play announced to be 
shortly produced. 

Vienna (30th Dec.)\—Meyerbeer’s Htoile du Nord was given 
esterday for the first time, and met with “ prodigious” success. 

he pieces which were already known to the public from the 

opera of Vielka were the overture, three airs in the first and 
second acts, the conspiracy chorus, with a part of the finale in 
the second act, and the famous “ flute air” in the third act. The 
solo parts were better given in London and Paris, but the 
choruses and marches were perfect. The maestro, who was 
obliged to appear on the stage some fifteen or twenty times, was 
vociferously applauded.— 7imes Correspondent. 

The Star of the North was, if possible, more successful at the 
second than at the first representation. Their Majesties were 

resent on both occasions. Meyerbeer, who appears to be far 
rom well, was obliged to appear some twenty times. May it 

be asked why his Kreutefahrer (Crusaders) has entirely disap- 
peared from the stage.— 7%mes Correspondent. 

[We suppose by the Areutsfahrer is meant Il Crociato in 
Eigitto—Ep.] 

Beruin.—The year 1856 has been worthily inaugurated at the 
Royal Operahouse by Mozart’s Don Juan. The second concert 
of the Frauen-Verein, for the benefit of the Gustav-Adolph- 
Stiftung, took place in the rooms of the Singacademie last 
Saturday. The soloists were Mdlle. Johanna Wagner, Herren 





Laub and Taubert. The principal pieces in the programme were | from Dieppe.” —Zranslated from the Constitutionnel. 








a Sonata in E by Beethoven, for violin and pianoforte, performed 
by Herr Laub and Taubert; an adagio | rondo of M. Vieux- 
temps, played by Herr Laub; and the 23rd Psalm, by Herr 
Taubert, sung by Mdlle. Wagner. Jahn’s Gesangverein lent its 
aid on the occasion, and executed the 130th Psalm, by Ketsch, a 
chorus from Dr. Spohr’s oratorio, Die letaten Dinge, and the 
“Tnflammatus,” from Rossini’s Stabat Mater. The king was 
present.—Another youthful prodigy has been introduced to the 
public, in the person of a boy of fourteen, Carl Tausig, a pupil 
of Dr. Franz Liszt. He made his first appearance here at the 
concert of Stern’s Gesangverein, played a polonaise by Chopin, 
« Concertstiick by Mr. Henry Litolff, and a composition of his 
own. 

Hampurcu.—(From a Correspondent.)\—The opera season is 
successful. Herr Carl Formes, Madlle. Michal, a Swedish 
singer, and Madame Palm-Spatzer, are the principal artists. 
Madame Palm-Spatzer has been enthusiastically applauded 
as Valentine in the Huguenots, and Formes, as Marcel, well 
maintained his reputation as the first basso in Germany. 
Madlle. Michal has a sweet voice, but is unfortunately a very 
indifferent actress. 

Antwerr.—The Theatre Royal had a narrow escape on the 
night of the 3rd instant. Za Muette di Portict had been per- 
formed in the evening, and it is supposed that a spark from the 
eruption of Vesuvius, with which the opera concludes, had been 
thrown upon one of the curtains, where it smouldered for some 
time. About one o’clock the fireman on duty gave the alarm. 
The engine attached to the theatre was at once brought inte 
play, and, as there was fortunately a good supply of water, the 
flames were extinguished in a few minutes, and without doing 
any material damage.—Ztoile Belge, Jan. 8. 

Venice.—The carnival will be inaugurated at the Theatre la Fenice 
by the opera of Don Sebastiano, sung by Cortesi, Pancani, Guicciardi, 
and Cornago. Madlle. Plunkett will be the star of the Ballet, and for 
her especially Giocoliera will be produced. The Theatre Apollo will 
produce I Puritani, with Noemi de Roissy, Ottaviani, and Dell’ Armi. 

Barcetona.—-Madame Jullienne has been singing in the Zrovatore 
with great success, and also in Bellini’s Norma. Madame Julienne was 
assisted by Signori De Vecchy (tenor), Fiori (barytone) and Rodas 
basso. 
ee opening of the new theatre has been postponed until 
next October, the builders not having advanced as rapidly in their 
labours as was expected. The theatre will, when completed, be one of 
the most elegant in Germany. , 





LIFE OF THE LATE COLONEL SIBTHORP. 
BY A FRENCH JOURNALIST. 
(Qy ? M. Junes Lecomre.) 


“Colonel Waldo de Laerdo Sibthorp, whose death we recently 
announced, was not, as was generally supposed, member for the city of 
London, but sat in Parliament as representative of Old Sarum. As his 
name denotes, he was of French origin, which accounts for those affee- 
tionate feelings towards our country which we so frequently meet with 
in his speeches and writings. At the age of fifteen he entered the 
Royal Navy, and had the good fortune to share the glories of the great- 
est naval action of modern times, Navarino, where he was wounded in 
the left eye. Feeling that the navy was not his vocation, he joined 
the Indian army. In the fierce foughten field of Ferozagabosh, and the 
taking of Whalker by assault, he greatly distinguished himself. Aiter 
the Sikhs had submitted, he entered the service of the King of Oude, 
and commanded the irregular light horse. At the head of these troops 
(irregular horse marines) (sic in orig.) he again distinguished himeelf, 
and received from the East India Company the greatest honour which 
they have to bestow, the Brahmin’s golden‘monkey. Ten years had 
lapsed since Colonel Sibthorp’s return to his country, when he was 
at once cal.ed by the unanimous appeal of his fellow citizens to repre- 
sent them in Parliament. During his political career he displayed his 
varied acquirements, enlivened by brilliant wit, and chastened by the 
utter absence of prejudice—he was a High Tory. He appears to be 
much regretted by our neighbours, whose journals teem with tributes 
to the illustrious deceased. His enormous fortune reverts to his son- 
in-law, Mr. Chisholm Anstey, who is at present a Common Councilman 
and East India Director. Colonel Sibthorp’s family originally came 
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THE VOLUME FOR 1854. 

Tue Publishers have the pleasure to announce that they 
have been able to complete a few copies of the Volume of 
the Musical World for 1854, which includes the biogra- 
phies of Mozart and Mendelssohn ; and the sketches of 
Braham, Sims Reeves, and Clara Novello. This Volume 
will be ready in a few days, bound in cloth, price 20s. 
uniform with 

THE VOLUME FOR 1855. 

Containing :—Richard Wagner's Opera and Drama, Vols. 
1 and 2—Review of the History of Music before Mozart 
—Conversations with Mendelssohn and Rossini, &c , &c. 
Price 20s. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS FOR 1856. 

Subscribers are requested to forward the payment of at least 
One Quarter in advance. Those who have not paid their 
Subscriptions up to Christmas will no longer receive the 
Paper, unless remittances are forwarded immediately for 
the Quarter now due. 





MUSICAL WORLD FOR FRANCE, AND 
OTHER COUNTRIES VIA FRANCE. 


In accordance with a new Postal Regulation, the postage of 
all Newspapers addressed to France, and other Countries 
vid France, must in future be paid in advance. 


NOTICE. 


SEVERAL complaints having been made by subscribers of the 
irregular delivery of the Musical World in London, the 
Publishers beg again to state that they have no control 
whatever over the circulation of the paper in town. The sale 
of the Musical World in London is entirely in the hands 
of the News Agents, to whom all complaints on the subject 
must be addressed. The Publishers beg to remind 
subscribers who do not receive the paper regularly, that 
their easiest remedy for this neglect, is to transfer their 
orders to other newsvenders. 


THE 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

C. A. B—We have no intercourse with Librettists,or should be 
happy to assist our correspondent. His letter about the Cologne 
Music School is an advertisement. 

D. L.—( York). We have received no notice whatever of the York 
Choral Concert. 

Mrs. M.—(Milnthorpe). We shall be able to answer the question 
in our next number. 
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MD.Le. Sopure CruveLLI was married on Saturday (this 
day week) to Baron Vigier ; and in accordance with a previous 
understanding between the family of M. Vigier and her own— 
without which the marriage would never have taken place— 
she has renounced the stage entirely. 

Now that Mad. Cruvelli has taken leave of the profession, 
we may reasonably hope for a suspension of hostilities on the 
part of her many and bitter enemies. We are not alluding to 
the scurrilous and indecent twaddle of M. Jules Lecomte of 
the /ndépendance Belge, whose last Courier de Paris (not the 
only one by many) might be appropriately bound up with 





the Adventures of Faublas or the Barons de Felsheim, which it 
rivals in all other qualities but those of wit and style. It 
appears indeed, that such erratic stimulants are indispensable 
to the Walloons, Flemings, and Brummagem Frenchmen who 
make component parts of the Belgian populations, and who 
would sooner renounce their beer than the olla podrida 
of scandal and filth supplied hebdomadally by the ready 
Parisian to the foot columns of their most widely circulated 
newspaper. Nor are we thinking of the trash contributed 
by MM. H. de Villemessant, Jouvin, Villemet, &ec., to the 
columns of that edifying and very moral journal, Figaro, 
which our vivacious allies are in the habit of swallowing 
at the cafés of the Boulevards and the estaminets of the 
Banlieues with their petit verre, or “chopine,” on Sundays. 
Such slanderous stuff, it seems, is as necessary to the Gascon 
as the lucubrations of the cancanier in the Indépendance to 
the Flanders appetite. We wish both Paris and Brussels 
joy of their digestions. 

What we have a right to expect, however, now that Mad. 
Cruvelli has retired into private life, is that she may be 
spared any further continuance of those attacks from graver 
pens which (especially in England) have followed her with 
a pertinacity and always increasing virulence from the year 
1851, when she first appeared in Fidelio at Her Majesty's 
Theatre, until the present moment. The unscrupulous en- 
mity of writers who chiefly help to dishonour the republic 
of letters was of little account, since its exhibition had no 
public weight, and might without danger be passed over in 
contempt But the fierce and studied opposition of critics 
eminent for respectability, and who enjoy the publicity 
afforded by organs of the highest reputation, is quite another 
affair. Among the most constant of these in their opposition 
to Mdlle. Cruvelli, not only as a public artist but as an eccen- 
tric “ Lady,” has been a contributor to 7he Atheneum. No 
matter where “the Lady” (the capital “ L” is not ours) was 
singing, The Atheneum was sure to assail her. No matter 
how she sang, the same hard measure was dealt out to her. 
We should have thought it quite enough in a London journal 
to auimadvert upon Mdile. Cruvelli’s London performances ; 
or at least that the writer might be content to show up her 
Paris failures when he himself was in Paris to witness them, 
as in the instance of the Vépres Siciliennes, that signal fiasco 
which was repeated no less than fifty times, and brought 
more money to the Académie than any fifty representations 
(failures or triumphs) previously on record—which can be 
seen and proved in black and white. But no. This would 
have been insufficient. When Zhe Athenewm was not in 
Paris, and a success of Mdlle Cruvelli was announced by 
foreign journals, or by correspondents from abroad, The 
Atheneum invariably quoted it with a sneer, a doubt—if 
not, indeed, with a flat contradiction. Never was allusion 
made to “the Lady,” unless accompanied by detraction or 
downright abuse ; and just at the last moment, when her 
approaching marriage, together with her intended retirement 
from the scene of her many disasters, was announced, 7'he 
Atheneum, with dogged imperturbability, placed a stone in 
his sling, and cast it all the way over the channel, and along 
the many leagues of rail between Calais and the metropolis 
of France, in the hopes of inflicting a sharp and final wound 
upon his defenceless victim ere she eluded his vigilance for 
ever :— 

“Malle, Cruvelli, has (for the present, at least) disappeared from the 
stage into private life; and her disappearance has apparently created 
no sensation. Never, in ‘ruth, did eccentric perversity do more to 
render nature’s richest gifts totally valueless than in the case of this 
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Lady. May it be long ere the world of art is visited by another appari- 
tion of the same vexatious quality.” —Athenewm, Jan. 5. 

To use a mild expression, the spirit of the above para- 
graph is extremely disingenuous. Instead of “no sensation,” 
the threatened “ disappearance” of Madlle. Cruvelli has been 
the topic of the day in Paris for weeks past—which The 
Athenceum, who can read French, knows as well as any one 
else. “The Lady” may have shown a great deal of eccentric 
perversity ;” but really we are at a loss to guess how that can 
possibly have affected the tender nerves of our contemporary, 
who, in stating that the gifts of nature were rendered 
“totally valueless” in her person, gives currency to an exag- 
geration so absurd, that many will be disposed to apply the 
epithet to his own criticisms. The last paragraph is of a 
piece with the rest, and quite worthy of a pen which for 
nearly five years has been used with unrelenting acrimony to 
castigate and hold up to universal opprobrium, from the point 
of view of artistic scrutiny, a young and unoffending woman. 
The Atheneum will probably, for some years, rejoice in the 
accomplishment of his vow. There is, truth to say, no great 
chance at present of “another apparition” so welcome to all 
the world, except to our contemporary, who by the “vexatious 
quality” which he attaches to it may probably mean something 
more than floats upon the surface. The “vexatious quality” 
of an “apparition” is rather vague, even for the Atheneum, 
and savours (to use his proper language) “more of whimsy 
than of wit.” Taking a peep, however, beneath the su face, 
we may interpret this “ vexatious quality” of Mdlle. Cruvelli 
as that quality which enabled her to hold possession of the 
highest rank in the chief Parisian theatre, while a certain 
heroine of the Atheneum’s (whose “apparition” we shall 
hail, whenever it comes again, as by no means “ vexatious”) 
was condemned to inglorious silence. That was doubtless 
“vexatious” to a poet, who, with chivalrous constancy, was 
for ever apostrophising the perfections of his idol at the ex- 
pense of all other aspirants to public honors—which (again 
to resort to a “freakish” phraseology) was “very sad or 
very silly,” if not both. 





To the Editor of the Musical World. 


Sir,—TZhe Atheneum (“which is infallible”) was com- 
plaining, in a recent number, that nothing new in the shape 
of original English composition had appeared in the course 
of the year 1855, with the exception of Mr. Howard Glover's 
Tam O'Shanter. I share the regret of your contemporary, 
but, at the same time, cannot guess at what he is driving. 
Whenever anything new from an English pen does appear, 
it is pretty sure to be abused in Zhe Atheneum. Or, if not 
abused, passed over in silence, like Mr. Howard Glover's 
Tam O'Shanter. On what then are the lamentations of The 
Atheneum grounded? Is it a grievance to have nothing to 
worry !—nothing to call “grim”!—nothing to pronounce 
inferior to M. Gounod ? 

Presuming (for an instant) argumenti gratia, that The 
Atheneum is sincere, and really deplores the present condi- 
tion of English music and of English musicians, I would ask 
a plain question :—If our musicians had prepared something 
new in the course of the year 1855, where would they have 
found a chance of its being heard? Oratorio, opera or sym- 
phony, of English growth, may count upon experiencing the 
like indifference from the world—or at any rate from that 
portion of the world which acts as intermediate between 
composers and the public. But The Atheneum knows this 
well enough; and The Atheneum, by its patronage of 


mediocre foreign composers, has probably had some hand in 
bringing about the present state of things. The affectation 
of regret on the part of your contemporary is, therefore, 
mere moonshine. 

I am sorry for it. I am sorry that what might have 
exercised a wholesome influence should have been chiefly 
used in upholding sophistries and confusing the popular 
idea of music. The Atheneum has done this, or tried 
to do it, ever since Mr. Ella resigned (twenty-two years ago) 
—a sad crisis for the musical reputation of the paper. Mr. 
Ella was honestly bigoted on many points, although he may 
have been mistaken on all; and his place has never been 
filled by any one since maintaining the same uniform deaf- 
ness to adverse opinion, 

If Mr. had written an oratorio, it would have been 
performed, asa matter of course, either at Exeter Hall or St. 
Martin’s Hall Not a doubt of it. Mr. Bowley and Mr, 
Hullah would have besieged the composer from morning 
to night, until one or the other obtained possession of the 
score. Mr. Surman would have had no chance at all. And 
if Mr. ——-— had composed an opera, there would have been 
the same contention—if not between Mr. Lumley and Mr. 
Gye, at least between Mr. E. T. Smith and Mr. Anderson— 
the publican and the conjuror. Not a doubt of it. 

The generous appreciation extended to Mr. Griesbach 
(who paid the expenses of one performance) by the Sacred 
Harmonic Society cannot have been forgotten; nor the 
liberal patronage bestowed by the Harmonic Union upon 
Mr. Pierson (who insured the sale of four hundred pounds 
worth of tickets—just half what he guaranteed to the com- 
mittee of the Norwich Festival). These nobly disinterested 
acts on the part of two great institutions (one now unhappily 
extinct) will for ever reflect glory upon their directors, who 
thus demonstrated how little they cared for mere pecuniary 
results where the honor of the art was at stake. There is 
no question but that if Mr. Henry Leslie had been able (and 
willing) to hand over the expenses, his oratorio of Immanuel 
might also have been publicly presented by the Sacred Har- 
monic Society, with the advantage of the “nearly 700” 
(“including 16 double basses”); and that Mr. Costa, with 
the same magnanimity which was shewn in the case of Dr. 
Griesbach, might have resigned his bdton to the young and 
eager composer, who would naturally view every one of his 
own chances of success “with anxious polyscopity.” 

“Why”—some candid reader may demand—* why this 
tone of irony?” Why all this cant and humbug? Why does 
The Atheneum weep, then (with crocodile tears), for the dearth 
of new works from English pens! Why-—when The Atheneum 
is well aware that there is no arena for their production, 
were they even to be as good as Gounod? Why—when 
The Atheneum is not in a condition to know (or to care) 
whether Englishmen have been writing, or whether they 
have not been writing, in the year 1855, or in any other 

ear ? 

If The Atheneum really desired to be informed in the 
matter, I could enlighten Zhe Atheneum about this, as about 
many other things connected with the art. I could refer him 
to Mr. Charles Stephens, whose symphony in G minor was 
played at one of the concerts of the Harmonic Union, and 
who not only paid for the copying of parts, but for tickets, 
which he was obliged to take in order to secure the chance 
of a bad performance before an apathetic audience. If the 
new “G minor” had been as good as the old “G minor,” of 
Mozart (which it was not), it would have been all the same. 
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With Mr. Stephens, “play or pay” had not been the mot 
Tordre, but “ pay or not play.” 

I should be glad to see a little more common-sense (to 
say nothing of honesty) in the discussion of the “native- 
talent” question. The remarks of Zhe Athenewm, if intended 
asa joke, make but a poor one. It is notorious that an 
English composer might produce an oratorio as good as 
Llijah, an opera like Fidelio, or a symphony like the Jupiter, 
and yet have little chance of being heard, unless at his own 
expense, or through the interests of a clique, with which it 
is not every one’s good (or evil) fortune to be associated. I 
do not wish to claim for our countrymen anything more than 
they deserve. I have, besides, a strong objection to join in 
any cry against the foreigner; but I cannot tolerate that 
morbid and maudlin sympathy which so many superficial 
persons entertain for whatever is not English, even if it boast 
no other quality. 


Aw EnauisH Musicran. 
Burmingham, Clarendon Hotel, Jan. 9. 








A Lerrer has been addressed to The Sunday Times, signed 
“Semibreve,” which is entitled to more than ordinary notice, 


since it suggests the gravest matter for reflection, We. 


vppend it :— 
MUSICAL PERFORMANCES AT WINDSOR. 
To the Editor of the Sunday Times. 


S1r,—The annual custom of her Majesty being to give a musical per- 
formance on rather an extensive scale, at Windsor Castle, every New 
Year’s-day, the Zimes report informs us that Méhul’s oratorio of 
Joseph was performed, and, after enumerating the solo singers, states 
that the chorus, seventy-two in number, were selected from the principal 
performers of the Royal Italian Opera and the Sacred Harmonic Society, 
Exeter Hall. Now, as regards the performers of tie Royal Italian 
Opera, I have, of course, nothing to say. They come under the de- 
nomination of professionals, and are paid accordingly, but I have some 
little curiosity to know, and I have reason to believe the musical public 
also will be glad to learn who selects the amateurs; for more incapable 
persons than those generally chosen to go down to these annual per- 
formances can hardly be conceived. But ‘here is no musical selection 
in the case. It is a mere matter of “keeping the thing to ourselves,” 
It is no doubt thought, that among tle members and assistants of a 
society like the Sacred Harmonic, many elfective amateurs might be 
found, and for this reason only are the committee applied to, for the 
purpose of making a selection of the most competent individuals; instead 
of which, their relations and friends, not understanding a note of music, 
are taken down to Windsor, with some very few of the favoured mem- 
bers, and these, probably the least efficient in the chorus. I undertake 
to prove that out of the number selected from the Sacred Harmonic 
Society who went to Windsor yesterday, not six of them could take a 
part and sing it by themselves. 

How the endeavours of the professional chorus singers, especially in 
reading new music, are hindered by having such miserable musical im- 
postures to teach and lead at the sume time, I leave to the imagination. 
I consider it most unfair to the really efficient singer to be so harassed, 
and Lalso declaim against the system of engaging amateurs—and such 
amateurs! to do the duty of professionals, when it is more than pro- 
bable that a sufficient sum has been granted for regular performers, and 
the surplus pocketed by some one!—I remain, sir your obedient servant, 

Jan. 2, 1855. SEMIBREVE, 


At present, we have no remarks to make about the 
question involved in the above. At the same time we may 
ask Mr. “Semibreve” whether, wpon his conscience, he has 
not grossly exaggerated the truth !—and whether he is not 
unjustly severe, not only in his implications against the fair 
dealing, but in his strictures upon the incompetency of the 
amateurs? Such accusations as are contained in his letter 
should not be ventured lightly, and unless supported by 
arguments in the shape of facts can by no means be enter- 
tained by any candid persons, As it stands, Mr, “Semibreve” 








has simply made strong assertions. It is unquestionably his 
duty, as an honest and impartial man, to substantiate what 
he has brought forward and made public in the columns of 
an influential and widely circulated newspaper like The 
Sunday Times. Will he do it? 








MADAME JENNY LIND GOLDSCHMIDT'S 
CONCERTS, 


Mapame Gotpscumipt gave the first of a series of “ miscel- 
laneous” concerts, at the wre Rooms, on Thursday 
evening. There was a crowded and brilliant attendance. As 
the programme was a good one we insert it:— 

Part I.—Overture (Medea), Cherubini, Preghiera, “Und ob die 
Wolke sie verhiille,” Madame Jenny Goldschmidt (Freischiitz), C. M. von 
Weber, Air, “Constanze,” Herr Reichardt (Il Seraglio), Mozaré. 
Fourth Concerto for piano and orchestra (G major), piano, Mr. Otto 
Goldschmidt, Beethoven. Scena jand Aria, “Ah mie fideli,” “Ma la 
sola,” Madame Jenny Goldschmidt (Beatrice di Tenda), Bed/ini. 

Parr II.—Capriccio for piano and orchestra (B minor), pianoforte, 
Mr. Otto Goldschmidt, Mendelssohn, Recueil de Mazourkas de F, Chopin, 
Madame Jenny Goldschmidt, arranged for voice and piano by Otto Gold- 
schmidt. Romance, “Pit Bianca,’ Herr Reichardt (Huguenots), 
Meyerbeer. Sarabande and Allegro of a Suite (A minor), pianoforte, 
Mr. Otto Goldschmidt, J. S. Bach. Scotch Ballad, “John Anderson, 
my Jo,” Swedish Melody, “The Echo Song,” Madame Jenny Gold- 
schmidt, Overture (Figaro), Mozart. Conductor, M. Benedict. 

We had been led to suppose that there would be no band at 
this concert; but we did Madame Goldschmidt injustice—or 
rather, perhaps, we did injustice to Herr Otto Goldschmidt, 
who plays concertos, and is a disciple of the genuine, not the 
flimsy, school of music. 

It was a treat to hear “Jenny Lind” again as we remember 
her in the not-to-be-forgotten fever-days—when Mr. Lumley 
saw fortune before him, fluttering in the eyes, and heard its 
voice beneath him (from his box), chirping in the throat, of the 
“Swedish Nightingale.” On Thursday night, (Jan. 10, 1856,) 
Madame Otto Goldschmidt was transformed back again into 
“Jenny Lind”—as though Columbine should be re-metamor- 
phosed into the simple village-maid, whom we saw so innocent 
and happy, so “piquante, pimpante,” and “ éveillée,’ in the 
opening of the pantomime. The opening of the pantomime of 
Jenny Lind, the Swedish Sylva ale, or Harlequin and £500 a- 
note, was performed at Her Majesty’s Theatre in 1847-8-9, 
under the spirited direction of Mr. Lumley. In 1850, the Har- 
lequinade began, and the transformations were contrived by 
Mr. Barnum in conjunction with the late Bishop of Norwich. 
The rest—is it not chronicled in the Post, posted in the Herald, 
and heralded in the Chronicle ? 

It was, however—in an wnpantomimic sense—a treat to hear 
Jenny Lind again doing (or singing) a little profanity in the 
shape of a few secular songs, after the long intervals of sacred 
harmony to which (happy devotees !) we have been lately inured, 
within the steaming (svc) walls of Exeter Hall. The prayer or 
Agatha—sung (in German) with divine placidity, at once made 
us happy (and we thought of “Jenny Lind” at Berlin, with 
Meyerbeer, and at Aix-la-Chapelle, with poor Mendelssohn, in 
1844-5.) The showy recitative, aria and cabaletta from 
Bellini’s lack-a daisical Beatrice—executed (in Italian) with 
prodigious élan — enchanted us, (and we thought of “Jenny 
Lind” at Her Majesty’s Theatre in 1847, when the rival 
Italian Opera-houses were emulating the strife of Guelph and 
Ghibelline, of Capulet and Montague, and the whole weight of 
the contest, on one side, rested upon those slender white 
shoulders), Still more, nevertheless, were we entranced with 
Herr Otto Goldschmidt’s ingenious pot-pourri, in which four of 
the dreamy Chopin’s melancholy mazurkas constituted the 
“ tit-bits’—the choice morsels. The notion was a happy one ; 
and if the spirit of Chopin could have descended from the 
spheres, and listened to those plaintive echos from father-land— 
which his lorn heart, severed trom the realm of Sobieski, had 
conjured up in sadness,—that spirit, though vexed before, would 
have been propitiated straight, Reader—you will say—“all 
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this is rhapsody.” It may be; but have you heard Chopin’s 
mazurkas, sung by Jenny Lind—sung, did we say—sighed? It 
not, be mute and doubt not. il 

From Der Freischuiitz to Beatrice di Tenda, from Bellini to 
Chopin, we should imagine would have sufficed to prove the 
variability of Mad. Goldschmidt’s talent, the plasticity, so to say, 
of her artistic nature—its polyhedricity. But that was not 
enough for the eager and comprehensive Swede. Scottish and 
Scandivian were yet to come. Who does not know, who does 
not admire that most loveable of simple ballads, “ John Ander- 
son, my Jo”? Well, when we assert that we have never heard 
it sung so exquisitely, with such true and expressive simplicity, 
as by Mad. Goldschmidt Jenny Lind (we cannot call to memory 
Miss Stephens), few, perhaps, will credit us. It is, nevertheless, 
true; and this genuine ballad was, perhaps, the brightest gem of 
the musical diadem which “the Lady” (Atheneum) won and 
wore on Thursday evening. The “Echo” sung which followed 
and brought the whole to a termination, was a triumph of skill; 
the ballad of “John Anderson” was a triumph of expression. 
Both were followed by a burst of-rapturous applause. Of the 
impression made by the other performances of Mad. Gold- 
schmidt we have said nothing ; but a general idea of it may be 
gathered from what we have written. 

We have little room to spare for the rest of the concert. Herr 
Otto Goldschmidt is an ambitious pianist, which was apparent 
in his choice of the most difficult of concertos, to say nothing of 
that composition of Mendelssohn which, of all he has written for 
piano and orchestra, is the least easy to make effective. Herr 
Goldschmidt shone to most advantage, however, in the two 
movements from Sebastian Bach’s Suzte de Pieces, in A minor, 
which he played with remarkable energy and spirit. We must 
hear him again before venturing a decided judgment on his 
capabilities. 

err Reichardt sang both his songs with the utmost feeling 
and expression ; and the band, under the intelligent guidance of 
Mr. Benedict, did every justice to the overtures of Cherubini and 
Mozart, as well as to the accompaniments, both in the vocal and 
instrumental pieces. A better concert, indeed, has seldom been 
listened to in the Hanover Square Rooms. 

On Monday Ziijah is to be repeated at Exeter Hall, and Mr. 
Douglas Jerrold (who was present at the secular concert on 
Thursday) will again enjoy the advantage of hearing, and being 
deeply cutinet by, “Holy, Holy !"—with Jenny Lind as the 
angelic interpreter. 


SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY. 


Tue chief point to remark in the performance of The Creation, 
on Friday se’ennight, was the fine singing of Mr. Sims Reeves, 
whose “In native worth” proclaimed his voice in the best order. 
It was encored by the Galnhen in spite of the arbitrary restric- 
tions of the committee against any such demonstrations. Mad. 
Clara Novello was as powerful as ever in the great soprano 
airs; and Mr. Thomas, the bass, showed further signs of promise. 

Mendelssohn’s Hiijah was given for the first time last night, 
with Mad. Clara Novello, Misses Dolby and Bassano, Messrs, 
Weiss and Sims Reeves, as principal singers. The hall was 
crowded. On this occasion, as on the previous Friday, when 
The Creation was performed, owing to the indisposition of Mr. 
Costa, the bdton was wielded by M. Sainton. The following 
notice was distributed among the audience :— 

“The committee regret to announce that Mr. Costa, although much 
better, acting under medical advice, is induced to abstain from resuming 
his accustomed duties this evening. Under these circumstances, the 
committee have again availed themselves of the kind assistance of Mr, 
Sainton, who will conduct the present performance.” 

Let us hope that Mr. Costa’s illness may be of short duration, 
and that we may soon see the energetic and admirable chef- 
@orchestre at his post again. 








Mopue. La Grua.—The Emperor of Brazil has presented this 
young, handsome, and intelligent vocalist, who has been singing 
at Rio Janeiro, with a pair of diamond earrings valued at 25,000 
francs (£1,000). 














MUSIC AT WINDSOR CASTLE. 


Ménvt’s sacred drama of Joseph was performed in St. George’s 
Hall on the Ist inst., by an orchestra of nearly 140. The cast 
was as follows :— 

Benjamin, youngest son of Jacob 

Joseph (Paaneah) “a 

Jacob, his father ... 


Madame Clara Novello. 
Mr. Sims Reeves, - 
Mr. Weiss. 


Simeon mn Mr. Benson. 
Reuben sons of Jacob... {x Montem Smith. 
Naphtali Mr. Wilbye Cooper, 


Mr. Thomas. 

Messrs. G. Genge, Wal- 
ker, W. Grice, Sharpe, 
Frost, Beale, and 
Smythson. 


Utobel, an Egyptian, 
Seven other sons of Jacob (semi-chorus) 


Israelites and Egyptians (chorus). 


Her Majesty’s private band was strengthened by performers 
from that of the Royal Italian Opera. The chorus, 72 in number, 
were selected from the Royal Italian Opera and the Sacred 
Harmonic Society. The performance was conducted by Mr. 
Anderson, director of Her Majesty’s private band; Mr. W. G. 
Cusins, organist of Her Majesty’s private chapel, presided at the 
organ. A new English version, with recitatives to connect the 
various scenes, was written expressly by Mr. W. Bartholomew, 
te the music of the recitatives composed by Mr. W. G. 
usins, 





M. JULLIEN’S TOUR, 


(From a Correspondent.) 


M. Juuuien’s provincial tour has been most successful, and 
Madame Gassier has produced an immense effect in the chief 
towns of the manufacturing districts. On the evening of 
Christmas day M. Jullien gave a concert of sacred music at the 
Theatre Royal, Manchester. The programme consisted of selec- 
tions from the Messiah, Elijah, the Creation, and Rossini’s Stabat 
Mater, arranged for the orchestra. Madme. Gassier was the only 
vocalist, and sang the “ De Peccatis” from the last-named work 
with so much taste and artistic feeling, as to ensure a well de- 
served encore. Messrs. Lazarus, Hughes, Keenig, and Lavigne, 
were the principal soloists, and acquitted themselves with their 
accustomed skill. The theatre was crammed tothe roof. The pit 
and stage, which had been converted into a promenade, were 
crowded to suffocation, and the concert passed off with great 
éclat. On the 26th, M. Jullien gave his first concert at Birming- 
ham, when the large music hall could hardly contain the crowds 
that assembled to hear him. On the 27th, he gave a concert at 
St. George's Hall, Liverpool. Most of our readers have either 
seen or are familiar with the proportions of this noble hall, 
which, as an architectural work, is second to nothing in Europe. 
Long before the doors were opened an enormous crowd had 
collected, and, although the hall afforded accommodation for 
nearly 4,000 persons, some hundreds were turned away. The 
“Fall of Sebastopol” produced its accustomed effect, the audi- 
ence rising at “ Partant pour la Syrie,” in the last figure, and 
cheering most vociferously at the conclusion of “God save the 
Queen.” Madame Gassier sang “ Una voce poco fa,” from the 
Barbiere, and Venzano’s waltz. She was encored in both, and 
substituted “Ah non giunge” for “Una voce.” This was en- 
cored also, and the audience put no bounds to their enthusiasm. 
The hall is peculiarly suited to Madame Gassier’s voice, and she 
never sang to greater advantage. We must, however, protest 
against the system of encores and double encores. The music 
which Madame Gassier sings is no child’s play, and the public 
should have some consideration for the artiste. M. Jullien gave 
a second concert in St. George’s Hall on the 29th. This was 
also a bumper; and so great has been his success that he will 
return to Liverpool at the end of the month. Since then he 
has been to Bath, Bristol, Cheltenham, Hull, and York, at each 
of which places he did well. Next week will be divided between 
Edinburgh and Glasgow. On the 31st inst. there will be (in 
consequence of the great success of the others) a third concert 
at Birmingham. 
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DRAMATIC. 


Haymarget.—Farquhar’s merry comedy, The Beaux Strata- 
gem, has been revived here, but hardly with the success which 
might have been anticipated. Perhaps the morale of the play 
does not coincide with modern feelings. Perhaps the comedy of 
manners is not thoroughly appreciated at the present day, and 
something more marked, broader, and more contrasted is re- 
quired. Perhaps the fault lies with the performers. Certainly 
every actor who appears in the comedies of Congreve, Farquhar, 
or even in those of Steele and Coleman the elder—to say 
nothing of Sheridan—must, whatever character he under- 
takes, possess a refined style and a manner free from all 
vulgarity. Unfortunately, artists of the present day are 
rather inclined to exaggerate, so that we have scarcely an 
elegant light comedian on the stage. To give Farquhar's 
play a chance, the dramatis persone should be selected from 
every theatre in London, and, even then, we have no doubt, 
there would be a great falling off in the cast. The Company at 
the Haymarket, with one or two exceptions, cannot supply actors 
for such a comedy as The Beaux Stratagem. The elegaut Aim- 
well is but inadequately represented by Mr. W. Farren ; the 
vivacious and buoyant Archer is not altogether in Mr. Howe’s 
line ; while the loveable and voluptuous Mrs. Sullen is hardly 
within the talent of Miss Reynolds, Miss Swanborough, on the 
other hand, is as romantic and graceful as might be desired in 
Dorinda, and Mr. Buckstone is inimitable as Scrub. Were all 
the characters as well supported as Scrub, the performance of 
The Beaux Stratagem would approach very near perfection. We 
have seen nothing more genuinely comic for a long time than the 
scene, as performed by Mr. Buckstone, where Scrub rushes in to 
the robber, and, falling on his knees, cries, “O Lord, spare all I 
have, and take my life.” Miss Bella Copeland, a new importa- 
tion, played Cherry with much sprightliness, but with hardly 
sufficient espiéglerie. She will prove an acquisition to the 
theatre. The new pantomime is running a very successful career. 

AveEtpPui.—A new farce by Mr. Stirling Coyne, entitled Urgent 
Private Affairs, was produced on Monday with eminent success. 
The piece, like all those of this author, abounds in absurdities ; 
but the situations are comic, and the dialogue smart and telling. 
The name, as might have been supposed, has no reference to 
politics. The principal part is sustained by Mr. Wright. 





MaRYLEBonE LITERARY AND SciENTIFIC INSTITUTION,—A concert 
was given on Wednesday evening, conducted by Signor H. C. Regaldi. 
The vocalists were Mad. Constantini, Mrs. G. Mathews, better known as 
Miss Binckes, Signor Veroni, Signor Vantini, and Mr. George Perren; 
and the instrumentalists, Miss Lavinia M. Taylor (concertina), and Mr. 
R. Harold Thomas (pianoforte). The programme included selections 
from the works of Mozart, Rossini, Bellini, Donizetti, Verdi, Benedict, 
Pauer, Maciarren, Bishop, Wallace, &c, 








Mote. Sopniz Cruvetti—The marriage of Mdlle. Sophie 
Cruvelli with M. le Baron Vigier is now an accomplished fact. 
It was solemnized on Saturday, first at the mairie of the Ist 
arrondissement, and then both in the Catholic and Protestant 
churches, Mdlle. Cruvelli belonging to the reformed religion.— 
Constitutionnel, Jan. 8. 


Mr. Batre.—This popular composer, after a most successful 
tour—the details of which we have given from time to time—in 
Russia, Germany, and Italy, has returned to London.. 


M. Juuuizy’s Bayp.—We understand that M. Wuille, and two 
or three other eminent performers who were seduced from 
M. Jullien’s band by the offers of the French government, and 
Ke eu professors in the Conservatoire of Strasburgh, are 
about to resume their old places in M. Jullien’s orchestra. We 
congratulate both parties—M. Jullien in re-olitaining the ser- 
vices of some of his best soloists, and them on their return to the 
best orchestra of the day. 


L’Eroitz pv Norp.—As a mark of his appreciation of L’ Etoile 


du Nord, the Emperor has presented M, Meyerbeer with a 
magnificent snuff-box set in brilliants, 





Sataman’s AmaTEUR CuHorat Socirty.—The programme at 
the third meeting, which took place on Wednesday evening, the 
9th inst., consisted of a selection from Rossini’s Guillaume Tell. 
The overture was played by Mr. Salaman, and one of his fair 
pupils, with orchestral effect. Amongst the most striking vocal 
performances, we may mention the Introduction; the duet, 
“Dove vai;” the trio, “Sott’ altro ciel;” the ¢erzetto for three 
ladies ; the quartett, “Decisa é la ma sorte,” and the duet, 
“ Rasserena O caro,” for tenor and soprano. The choruses were 
sung with good effect. The gentleman to whom was allotted 
the part of Tell has a voice of considerable power, and much 
musical feeling. Altogether the performance was creditable to 
the members, and to their director Mr. Salaman, who presided 
at the pianoforte as usual, 

BENEVOLENT Funp or THE SacreD Harmonic Socrery.— 
A meeting, for the purpose of promoting the establishment of the 
above fund, was held on Wednesday evening in the Minor Hall, 
Exeter Hall, under the presidency of Mr. J. N. Harrison, Presi- 
dent of the Society. Amongst those present were Messrs. 
Harrison, D. Hill, Puttick, Black, Bowley, Brewer, Hanhart, 
Kiteat, Sims, Stewart, Taylor, Durlacher, and others. The 
attendance, including many of the ladies connected with the 
Soviety, was numerous, Mr. Puttick, honorary secretary, stated 
that, at a preliminary meeting held on the 14th of March last, it 
was determined to make the establishment of the fund contin- 
gent on the sum of £500 being collected within two years from 
that date. Since then 266 subscribers had joined, and £363 7s. 
had been subscribed. Of this £352 17s. had been received and 
invested, and a current income of from £40 to £50 already 
secured in current subscriptions. This would leave a deficit 
of nearly £100. Mr. Daniel Hill had offered a Joan of 
£100, without interest, and to be repaid at the convenience 
of the Institution. The committee had, however, not yet 
accepted it, preferring to appeal to the liberality of the present 
meeting. The statement of receipts did not include a subscrip- 
tion of 15 guineas from the committee of the Birmingham Musical 
Festival, in acknowledgment of the services of the Sacred Har- 
monic Society at the recent music meeting. In’ conclusion, 
although £500 had been fixed as a starting point, it could only 
be considered as a nucleus, and the permanent stability of the 
fund must depend on the liberality of donors and subscribers, 
The Rev. Mr. Cox moved a resolution approving the objects of 
the meeting, and pledging the subscribers to the fund to every 
exertion for its augmentation. Mr. R. Taylor seconded; and 
Messrs. Kitcat, Bowley, and Joseph Taylor further supported 
the resolution. Mr..!. Stewart made an appeal to the sympathies 
of musical amateurs, and concluded by warmly supporting the 
resolution. Mr. Brewer and Mr. Robert Taylor both addressed 
the meeting, and the resolution was then put and carried unani- 
mously, Mr. Bowley, for the purpose of making a practical 
beginning, undertook to raise £20 on or before the anniversary 
meeting on the 14th of March next; and similar pledges were 
entered into by other subscribers. Thanks were then voted to 
the committee and the president, and the meeting broke up. 

Conpitions oF Mvsic.—‘ It is a strange thing, the subtle form and 
condition of music. When the composer has conceived it in his mind, 
the music itself is not thi re ;—when he has committed it to paper, it 
is still not there ;—when he has called together his orchestra and 
choristers from the north and the south, it is there—but gone again 
when they disperse. It has always, as it were, to put on mortality 
afresh. It is ever being born anew, but to die away and leave only 
dead notes and dumb instruments behind. No wonder that there 
should have been men of shallow reasoning powers or defective musical 
feelings, who in the iugitiveness of the form have seen only the frivolity 
of the thing, and tried to throw contempt upon it accordingly. But 
in truth such critics have hit upon the highest argument in favour of 
the art ; for how deep, on the contrary, must be the foundations of 
that pleasure which has so precarious a form of outward expression ; 
how intensely must that enjoyment be interwoven with the godlike 
elements of our being, in which mere outward sense has so fleeting a 
share! The very limitation of its material resources is the greatest 
proof of its spiritual powers. We fecl its influence to be so heavenly, 
that, were it not for the grossness of our natures, we should take it in 
not by the small channel of the ear alone, but by every pore of our 
frames.” —“ Essay on Music.” — Quarterly Review. 
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LENZ AND BEETHOVEN. 
(From “ Dwight’s Boston Journal of Music.”*) 

Bertin, Nov. 11—Lenz’s new book! Part, Life of Beet- 
hoven, 8vo., pp. 293. 

Page bth. Beethoven was hardly seven years old when his father 
concluded to educate him as a musician, The old custom in common 
life, of bringing up the son in the footsteps of his father, so often a 
cause of misery, was to the advantage of Beethoven; him it raised 
aloft! The future creator of the Sinfonia Eroica withdrew into the 
little room in the attic of the modest gabled house in the Bonngasse, 
which resembles the birth-house of Mozart in Salzburg, as the over- 
ture to the Zauberfléte does that to Coriolan. Here, up high under 
the roof, the boy practised the violin entrusted to him among the heaps 
of dusty books and his father’s piles of music, yellow with age, which 
contained more dust than soul. His only society was a huge spider, 
so musically inclined, that it instantly left its corner, so oft as it heard 
this boy, the elect to so grand a destiny, and let itself down upon the 
instrument of the roof-virtuoso. He, however, had just go little fear 
of the ugly creature, as he had thirty years after in swearing solemnly 
eternal hostility in his violin concerto in D, (see op. 61 in Cataloguet) 
to the prevailing empty concerto style. On the other hand the child 
learned to love the spider, but this was not to last, The mother of 
the boy, not knowing the instinct and its love for her son, destroyed 
it in the absence of the roof-virtuoso. So ended his first love. Whether 
the insect was musical, or more probably unmusical, is not decided by 
Quatremere Disjouval, who relates the fact in his Araneologie.” 

An interesting and beautiful story, is it not? Mr. Lenz, how- 
ever, has not given it exactly as it was communicated to the 
Leipziger Musik Zeitung in 1800, [vol. IL, p. 653] by D. Hager, 
of Altenburg. This gentleman expressly states that he copies 
from Disjouval, and relates the death of the spider thus: “One 
day his aunt [not the spider's] who filled the place of mother to 
the boy, entered the room, and brought some one to witness tle 
talents of the young violinist. He played, the spider stayed not 
away, but finally mounted to his arm. The aunt suddenly 
sprang forward, knocked the insect to the floor with her slipper, 
and trod upon it instantly. Horrified sank the young man to 
the floor in a fainting fit.” 

Note by D. Hager : 

(“The young artist then, is the so celebrated Beethoven now. Who- 
ever wishes can learn the truth of this circumstance as often as he will 
by applying to his former teacher, citizen Le Mierre, at Paris.”’) 

One or two points in Lenz’s relation sound a little as though 
he had gone to Fétis or the——for his facts. They, however, 
are easily corrected. 1. Beethoven’s father decided to educate 
him to music before he was four years old. Wegelerand Mayor 
Windeck of Bonn, in the controversy about B.’s birth house, 
testify to having seen the child at that early age standing 
in tears at the pianoforte, whither he was forced by his father. 
2. At seven years of age the Beethoven family no longer lived 
in the Bonngasse ; they left it soon after the birth of the Ludwig. 
3. There is no evidence that the father, Johann van Beethoven, 
ever composed a note of music, and much circumstantial evidence 
that the heaps of dusty books are a Fétis-like ornament to the 
story. 4. The instrument en which the boy had to practice was 
the "weg and not the violin. 5. It was ina back room of 
the house in the Rheingasse, where Wegeler saw him at work in 
tears. As to the anecdote of the spider, Lenz acknowledges that 
Beethoven in after years denied it. Schindler says so expressly; 
but believes it nevertheless, on this ground: “ Beethoven,” says 
he, “hated everything that reminded one of ‘ Sensiblerie,’ and 
just on this account he was able to speak such wisdom in the 
mysterious language of his music to the finer but ¢rue feelings 
of the human heart.” 

I do not believe it, on these grounds :— 

1, That B. studied the pianoforte so as in his eleventh year to 
play Bach, and publish sonatas—how should he study the violin ? 
2. In his eighteenth year he plays viola in the Elector’s orchestra, 
which does not look like being a violinist of note. 3. In the 
story told in the Zeitung, an aunt is the actor, who supplies the 





* “ Diary Abroad”—No. 29. 
t This refers to the Catalogue in Lenz’s previous book, “ Beethoven 
et ses trois Styles,” 




















place of a mother. Now there is no other account whatsoever 
that Beethoven’s father or mother had a sister, and his mother 
did not die until he was nearly eighteen years old. 4. I have 
done what Mr. Lenz should have done,—hunted up Disjouval’s 
book at an antiquarian bookseller’s, and not taken extracts on 
trust. I find my side of the question strengthened by the 
account as it stands there. 

This Araneologie is a thin octavo of 117 pages, in German, 
translated from the second edition of the French work, and pub- 
lished at Frankfurt am Main in 1795. The author, during an im- 
prisonment of “eighty-nine months,” made the habits of spiders 
his study, and especially observed them in their capacity of 
natural barometers. The third chapter is upon “Spiders in 
their Relation to Men,” and closes with two anecdotes, one of 
which is the one in question. Herr Hagar has not given the 
close of the story quite in the author’s words. Here it is: 


“The spider did not omit to appear immediately after the first stroke 
of the bow, and, according to its custom, to draw nearer and nearer, and 
finally to rest itself upon the hand of the young artist. But for the 
good aunt to snatch off her slipper, hastily to brush the hateful spider 
from its favourite position tothe floor, and, pitiless, to crush it—was all 
one. Oh, reader! that I could pass over the close of the story in silence! 
The poor boy complained not, weptenot. In a swoon he sinks to the 
floor. He is conveyed to his bed; he is quite insensible. For more 
than three months he fluctuates between life and death, and when at 
last he once more can speak, he calls continually and alas! in vain for 
his dear, dear spider ?” 


Touching, is it not ? 

Now I cannot believe Wegeler would have passed this over in 
silence, nor that Beethoven would have Jied about it, if true. 
The note in parenthesis, given above, as by D. Hager, is an in- 
correct translation of the following note on page 36 of Disjouval’s 
book : 

“The then young artist is now [1798] the first violinist existing [cer- 
tainly then not Beethoven]; in one word, it is the celebrated BrRt- 
HOME. Any one can, as tothe truth of tke circumstance inquire as 
often as he will of Citizen Le Mierre, his teacher.” 


But, perhaps, Berthome is a misprint for Beethoven. Let us 
ask Schilling. (See Schilling’s Lexicon). 

“Berthaume (the first name has never been known), an artist in 
many respects distinguished and remarkable; a violinist and composer ; 
born at Paris about 1756, already as a boy of eight years he drew the 
attention of the artists and dilettanti of that city to him by the public 
performance of difficult violin concertos; a powerful genius developed 
itself in the fast growing youth, whose spiritual seemed to hurry on in 
advance of his corporeal nature; still his father, who at the same time 
was his on!y teacher, held the reins very tightly; he is said to have ac- 
complished wonders in the paths of the greatest violinists, and yet even 
the well known anecdote of the spider, which, acéording to his own 
account, related to him and not to another young virtuoso of whom the 
Leipziger Musik Zeitung tells it—the spider which is said to have 
appeared during his playing—could not convince his father of the 
already achieved unsurpassability [a good German word !], of the ex- 
cg and finished style and the deep-grounded musical knowledge of 

is fourteen-year old son.” 

He became the violinist of his day, and died in 1802. An error 
is the longest and most manifold lived animal that exists. I 
think, for the readers of Dwight, one of that cat’s lives is at an 
end: and yet see if ina month from this time the story is not 

oing the rounds on Lenz’s authority. Therefore I do not 
Believe the story of Beethoven and the spider. 








HANDEL HIS OWN PUBLISHER. 


Tue following will be found in the first edition of Hindel’s 
well-known Suites de Piéces pour le Clavecin :— 
“GEORGE R. 

“ George, by the grace of God, King of Great Britain, France, and 
Ireland, Defender of the Faith, &e. To all to whom these Presents shall 
come, Greeting: Whereas George Fredrick Handel, of our city of London, 
Gent., hath humbly represented unto Us, that he hath with great Labour 
and Expence composed several Works, consisting of Vocal and Instru- 
mental Musick, in order to be printed and published; and hath there- 
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fore besought Us to grant him Our Royal Privilege and Licence for 
the sole printing and publishing thereof for the Term of Fourteen 
Years: We being willing to give all due Encouragement to Works of 
this Nature, are graciously pleased to cordescend to his request ; and 
We do therefore by these Presents, so far as may be agreeable to the 
statute in that behalf made and provided, grant unto him the said 
George Fredrick Handel, his Executors, Administrators, and As- 
signs, our Licence for the sole Printing and Publishing the saia 
Works for the Term of Fourteen Years, to be computed from 
the Date hereof, strictly forbidding all our loving Subjects 
within our Kingdoms and Dominions, to reprint or abridge the 
same, either in the like, or any other Volume or Volumes whatso- 
ever, or to Import, Buy, Vend, Utter or Distribute any copies 
thereof Reprinted beyond the Seas, during the aforesaid term of Fourteen 
years, without the consent or approbation of the said George Fredrik 
Handel, His Heirs, Executors and Assigns, under their Hands & Seals 
first had & obtained as they will answer the contrary at their Perils: 
Whereof the Commissioners & other officers of our Customs, the Master, 
Wardens & Company of Stationers are to take notice, that due 
Obedience may be rendered to our pleasure herein declared. GIVEN 
at Ovr Court at St. James’s THE 14TH Day of June 1720, in the 
Sixth year of Our Reran. 
By His Majesty’s Command, 


To the above is added :— 

**T have been obliged to publish some of the following lessons because 
surreptitious and incorrect copies of them had got abroad, I have added 
several new ones to make the work more useful, which if it meets with 
a favourable reception, I will still proceed to publish more, reckoning it 
my duty, with my Small Talent, to serve a Nation from which I have 
received so Generous a protection. “G, F, Hanpet.” 


J. Craaas. 


. 


since. Madame Ronconi and a M. Cattabeni were tried for adultery. 
M. Crimeaux, advocate of Ronconi, said it was clearly proved that 
Madame Ronconi and Cattabeni had been guilty of adultery, and that 
besides they made no attempt to deny their guilt ; but, notwithstand- 
ing, Ronconi did not wish to have his wife severely punished, but 
merely subjected to such a condemnation as should enable him to ob- 
tain a separation from her. With respect to her allegation that he had 
forced her into the arms of Cattabeni by his adultery with a Spanish 
danseuse, named Carmen, it was utterly false, for no such person as 
Carmen existed. The fact was that Ronconi had obtained proofs that 
his wife was unfaithful to him, and he determined to separate from her ; 
but, fearing thefridicule which is generally heaped on a deceived husband, 
he resolved to feign a passion for another woman, in order to make it 
appear that the separation was caused by his misconduct. He there- 
fore arranged with his wife to write letters to an imaginary mistress, 
professing the most ardent love for her, and another letter to his wife 
declaring that, in consequence of that love for another he could no 
longer live with her. With these letters Madame Ronconi was to have 
gone before the civil tribunal and to have demanded a separation; 
Ronconi, on his part, making no opposition. But she afterwards re- 
fused to fulfil these conditions, and calumniated her husband in the 
newspapers. Extraordinary as the statement of the non-existence of 
Mademoiselle Carmen was, the learned advocate assured the tribunal 
that it was strictly true, and, as a proof of it, he stated that Mademoiselle 
Carmen was no other than the heroine of a novel by Paul Féval, entitled 
“ Les Amours de Paris.” The tribunal sentenced Madame Ronconi to 
three months, and M. Cattabeni to eight days’ imprisonment. 

A Hint ror WaGner.—“ Did we but search for, study, and imitate 
the valuable remains of antiquity, we should certainly be the more 
disposed to make proper acknowledgments to our ancestors, by 
improving upon their industry and attention: for as the knowledge in 
literature, painting, or architecture, of him who is conversant only in 
modern compositions, must ever remain slender and confined, so must 
that of the musician: he will be of an undiscerning ear, incompetent 
judgment, and vitiated taste.’—SraFrrorD SMITH. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


E LAU DE LUCERNE.—Suite de Valses pour Piano 


- Son Louis d’Egville ; price 8s. Published by Duff and Hodgson, 65, Oxford 
street. 


EW POLKA.—The RHINE POLKA, by T. Browne, 
your riped 7 on 4 st ee big * es f wma. con position, by the com- 
of the Festival and Agnes Polkas, is admirably ada 5 
and Hodgson, 65, Oxford-street. eatin: 











CRAMER, BEALE, AND Co.’s 


LATEST PUBLICATIONS FOR THE PIANFORTE 
BY 
RENE FAVARGER. 





Fantaisie sur L’Etoile du Nord .. 
Fantaisie sur Il Trovatore .. 
Tarautelle ee ss te 
Fantaisie de La Sounambula 


—_——_——_ 


PB DE VOS. 


Ellen, Mazurka Brillante .. % +“ ee 
The Switzer’s Home, Nocturne .. ee 
Pritre, et Marche Triomphale 


—— 


FELIX GODEFROID. 
(Just Published.) 


Plaintes D’une Captive, Cantabile 
La Garde Passe, Marche de Grety 
Noce au Village, Scene Champetre 


201, REGENT STREET. 


POPULAR MUSIC OF THE OLDEN TIME. 


A COLLECTION OF ANCIENT SONGS, BALLADS, AND DANCE TUNES, 
Illustrative of the National Music of England: with short introduetions to the 
different periods, aud notic s of tue airs from writers of the 16th and 17th 
centuries: also, a short account of the Minstrels. 


BY W. CHAPPELL, F.S.A. 
To be completed in 16 parts, forming 2 vols. imp. Svo.: each part containing 


about 30 Ballads and Tunes. Parts Ito IV. are now ready. Price of each, 3s., 
or to Subscriber:, 28 6d. The remainder to be published periodically. 


London: CRAMER, BEALE, and CHAPPELL, 201, Regent-street, by whom 
Subscribers’ Names are received. 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


D’ALBERTS BONNIE DUNDEE QUADRILLES. 
Splendidly Illustrated, 
““M. D’Albert’s last and best set of Quadrilles on Scotch Airs.” 
Solos and Duets, 4s.; Full Orchestra, 5s. 








DALBERT’S CIRCASSIAN POLKA. 


Just Published, 
Beautifully Lilustrated, Solo or Duet, 3s, ; Full Orchestra, 5s, 


D’ALBERT’S MOUNTAIN DAISY WALTZ. 


The Popular Waltz for 1856. _‘ Illustrated in Colours. 
Solo or Duet, 4s.; Full Orchestra, 53. 


BRINLEY RICHARDS’ 


NATIONAL MELODIES. 


Just Published, 
ENGLISH AIRS. 


No. 1.—Home, Sweet Home, 3s. 
No. 2 —My Lodg ng is on the Cold Ground, 8s. 
No. 3.—British Grenadier’s March, 38s. 


POPULAR 


SCOTCH AIRS. 
. 1.—Blue Bells of Scotiand, 3s. 
Yo, 2—Scots wha hae, 3s, 
. 3.—Auild lang syne. 


IRISH ATIRS. 
No. 1.—St. Patrick’s Day, 3s. 
No, 2.—Oft in the stilly Night. 3s. . 
No. 3.—Fly not yet; aud Brown Irish Girl, 3s. 
The above are likely to exceed in popu arity all the previous efforts of this 
fav urite composer. The arrauvement of these universally popular Airs is brilliant 
in the extreme, without great difficulty. 


CHAPPELL, 50, NEW BOND STREET. 
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210, REGENT STREET. 
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NEW MUSIC 


SELECTED FROM THE CATALOGUE OF 


ADDISON, HOLLIER, AND LUCAS. 


“ELI.” BY M. COSTA. 


This GRAND ORATORIO, performed with such immense success at the Birming- 
ham Festival, is now in the Press, and will shortly be Published :— 


és. d. 
THE VOCAL SCORE .. oe oe ee ee «e iw Bae 
OR TO SUBSCRIBERS .. ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 


THE SUBSCRIPTION LIST WILL BE CLOSED ON THE 31st OF JANUARY. 
THE VOCAL PARTS, viz:— 


SOPRANO PART ee oe ee ee ee ee ve 6s. each 
Po ee a é Sd lech Ty oe aye <s = Os 
TENOR .. ee oe ae oa “a wai ée os oe . 
BASS aa a a ob a a he ds! oe a 


THE INSTRUMENTAL PARTS COMPLETE 
Also, Subscriber’s Names Received for the FULL SCORE. 
New Pianoforte Music. 
BERNSDORF (E.), Die Libelien aa <a ee 
CHANTREY (T.), Snowflakes .. ee ee ee 


GLOVER (CHARLES), QUATRE MORCEAUX OPERA- 
TIQUES (Illustrated)each_ .. ea ee ee oe 2 © 


No. 1. Come per me sereno. 
No. 2. Suoni la tromba. 
COBHAM (M.), Sardinian Galop (Illustrated) = <e <n 3 0 
OPERTI (G.), Trovatore Valse. ,. es 40 
Illustrated with a Portrait of T. VERDI, which 1 may be ida 
separately, price 2s, 6d. 
HABEE (F.), March from the “‘ Queen’s Letter” 
Pm » Fant. on “ Red, White and Blue” 
ie Pe » 5» Venzano’s Valse La Gassier 
BACHES (F. EDWARD), CHARACTERISTIC PIECES, entails 
No. 1. Drinking Song... oe ee 
aa pe »» 2. Beloved 
» 9%. Forsaken 
- is » 4 Barcarole .. oe eo 
as ‘“ », 5. Village Merry Making 
Fantasia on II balen (Trovatore) .. ée 
oa Favourite airs, I] Trovatore 3 . 
CALLCOTT (W. H.) ARRANGEMENT FOR THE PIANOFORT 
i I would that a single word (Mendelssohn) 
8 O wert thou in the cauld blast, ditto . 
pe How fresh, how fair (Song of the Passage-bird) do. 


Oo co 8S 8b oe et Om i DP 
ceo ocoecaccac eae 


| 
° 
= 
| 


2 6 

26 

26 

i Maybells are ringing (ditto) PA 2 6 

VOSS (C.), Bouzy Imperiale Polka (Brillante) we ee 3 0 
Ss Fantasie on the Huguenots ti 5 0 

ms 9 is Lucia A 5 0 
ob ps Attila 5 0 


HALF-HOURS WITH THE BEST COMPOSERS, oniutiing ‘Selec. 
tions from Twelve Authors, bound in Cloth, in One Volume .. 212 6 
BARNETT’S (R.) Useful Practice, being the First Series of Sonatas, Airs, etc., 
Nos. 1 to 24. 
” Sonatas, Rondos, etc, the second part of the above work, 
Nos. 1 to 24. 
9 New Edition of Mozart’s Pianoforte Sonatas, etc., and Duets. 
BENNETT (STERNDALE W.) Classical Practice, Nos. 1 to 9. For contents of 
the above Elementary, and for Scholastic Studies, etc., see Small Catalogue 
which can be had on application to 





ADDISON HOLLIER, and LUCAS, 210, Regent Street. 


NEW PIANOFORTE MUSIC, 
COMPOSED EXPRESSLY FOR MASTERS AND 
PUPILS. 


Henri RoserLeEN—Barcarolle from Les Vépres 


Sicliennes .. . “a a og ww 2.8 
Anprien TaLEXy—La Ristori Valse, brillante = we! 
ApotpH GoLimick—Six German Volkslieder 

(National Songs) ... ea ws - each 2 6 


No. 1. Treue Liebe. 

No. 2. Wanderlied. 

No. 3. Liebe und Gluck. 

No. 4. Rheinweinlied. 

No. 5. Aennchen von Tharau. 

No. 6. Der Gute Kamerad. 
——Midnight Galop ... oa - ‘a an ee 
NorpMann—Genéve, morceau brillante on the Sixth 

Air of De Beriot ... on Awd i fe 

—L# mia Letizia (Lombardi) __... ot ind 
Sardinian National Hymn 
—— Aki che la Morte (Trovatore) ... 
— Il Balen yee ditto fe 
—Si la Stanchezza ditto ase 
——Di quella Pira ... 
Mapame Oury—La Sicilienne, from Les Vépres 





Co oo GO dD bo b© do 
SCO SCO AOA Ae 


eee a eee — 











Siciliennes a: re saa at wee veg 
Le Bijou Perdu... - jie 3 0 
Minuet and Trio from Mozart's Srsapticiag & in 

E flat as wa bus i Cea es 

—— La Gassier Waltz Sie su ithe in ee 
——Partant pour la Syrie ... oss ede oi 
G. A. OspornE—A te O cara ds ait ww ae 
—La Donna e Mobile Ase oy ues se 1G 
——Come per me ... oe ‘ied ja a 
—D’Un Pensiero ... ons oad be woah ce 
Mi manca la Voce “a aes 2 6 
——Good night, farewell... aa aoe me yt! 
Brissac—Corinne, Romance sea aaa ae 
W. H. Hotmes—Whispering Music, ae at &- 
——Minuet, Rigoletto Svs du ba et 226 
——Old Folks at Home __.... =. ms as 2 6 
Watiace—Fantasie on Ernani sad in e. 26 
3 0 


Marscuan—Le Retour du Zephyr ... cee 7 
Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles Street. 








: SISALCICARS | 


ee = 


T GOODRICH’S CIGAR, TOBACCO, and SNUFF 


STORES (established 1780), Me Bey Oxford-streer, London, near Soho-square. 





Js, 94., post free, 27 stamps. Noue are 


Bo: taining 14 fine Sisal 
Fentine unless signed. * “HN. ich,”=~A. large stock of the most app.oved 
ds. 
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Ewer & Co.’s Latest Publications. 


PIANOFORTE WITH ACCOMPANIMENT. 








BACH, J. 8.—Compositions for the Violin Solo, with additional accompaniments 
for the Pianoforte, by B. Molique :— 


a2oem Saccac™ 


Adagio and Fugue, from the Ist Sonata .. 
Bourrée and Double, from the 2nd Sonata 
Grave an i Fugue, from the 3rd S nata .. 
Adagio aud Fugue, from tie 5th Sonata . 
Gavotte and Rondo, f om the 6th Sonata 
BOSEN, F.—Bo'ero, for Violin and Pianoforte .. 
DAVID, F.—Introduction and Variations 01 a Theme of ‘Schubert, for 
Violin and Pianoforte . ; 
DURRNER, J.—Three Melod es, for Violin and Pianoforte, Op. ee 
ERNST, H. W.—Trois Morceaux de Salon, for Violin with Pianoforte, Op. 25 
GANZ, M.—Ten Characteristic Pieces, tor Violoncello, with Pianoforte, 
written for the Conservatoire of Music at Berlin, Op. 31, in 2 books 


ope CM Otomo 


each a “ aR ss ine oe oe 7 - oe 

HARTMAN, F.—German and Italian Airs, for Flute, with Pianoforte, 6 Nos, 

each 

JANSA, L.—Gems of the Opera, for Violin with Pianoforte, 12 Nos. each 
JOACHIM, J.—Three Pieces, for Violin aud Piano:orte, Op 2.. 

Hebrew Melodies — of Byron’ 8 Poems) for Tenor 

and Pianofurte, Op. 9 
Variations on an original “Air, ‘for Tenor and Pi unoforte, 


” 


p.1 
MOLIQUE, B,—Six Melodies, for Violin and Pianoforte, Op. 36, 2 bks., > 
Six Pieces, for Violin and Pianoforte, Op. 41, 2 books, each 
ROWLAND, A. C.—Fantasia on Rule Britannia, for Double Bass and 
Pianoforte 
SPOHR, L.—Six Duets (songs. without words), for Pianoforte and Violin, 
Op. 127, complete . 
Ditto, singly, Allegro, 1s. 6d. ; “Larghetto, 1s. 9d. ; Andante, 
1s. 6d. ; Adavio, Is. 8d.; ‘Allegro Moderato, 1s. ‘od. ; Finale 
Vive ace, 1s. 3d. 
VIEUXTEMPS, H.—Elegy, for Tenor and Pianoforte .. oe is 


cos Soe NRF ODO OMS «to 
SF ® 2QAGD SoS SCfHD @ 


” 





PIANOFORTE SOLO. 


BERGER, F.—Deux Morgeaux aaa - 15— 
No. 1. La Romano oe ee 
No.2 LaNapolitana . 
Trois Poesies (Barcarolle, Monologue, Coour rustique) Op.1 17 
BOHRER, H. ———s et Bonheur = .. ae pe 
L’Adieu, Poeme d’Amour .. oe ee 
CHOPIN, F.—Deux Valses Melancoliques (posth. work) ae 
EGGHARD, J.—Chanson Erotique, Op. 19 +e ae 
La Pritre des Anges, Reverie .. oo oe oe ee 
EVERS, CH.—Six Poesies, Op. 47 . oi os oe 
sinzly, Nocturne, Is. 3 $ Resolution, 1s. ; Insouciance, 1s. ; 
Andantino Grazioso, 1s.; La Foire, ‘Is. 6d. ; Andante 
Religioso, 1s. 
La Coquette, Piece de Salon, Op. 49 ee 
a Chansons d’Amour (Turquie, Provence, Russe, ‘Buisse) 
sr eae’ 
HELLER, S.—24 Preludes in all the keys, Op. 81 oa oo 
JAELL, A.—La Rosée du Matin, Polka de aga Op. 33 oe 
La Danse des Fées . oe o- oe 
JUNGMANN, A.—Serenade Mauresque, Op. a oo 
Harpe, Mel: ie Varo, Op. 62 
Kriger, W.—La Harpe Eolienne, Op. 
Chanson de Gondolier i ie Op. 40 


ee ee 
aosooelao 


” 


il eh ed 


” 





Collections of Songs of Various Countries. 


ECHOS D’ITALIE. 8. 
Vo). 1, 55 Airs, Ro: maeaee, Ariettes, et Duettinos, suivis de Quatre 
han-o ons Esp ign rt 
Vol. 2, 30 Re ao, y et Duettinos, suivis de 12 Chaneons 
Sapo itaines o* oe oe oe 
Vol. 3, 18 Cavatines et Grand Airs ‘célébres a 
“- 4, 22 Trivs, Quatuors, et Quintettes, suivis dun Quatuor 


Espagnol 

ECHOS DE FRANCE, ‘43 Airs, Romances, Duos et Trios Frangaise ‘ 

ECHOS D’ALLEMAGNE, Recucil des pius cél®bres 28 Airs, Mélodies, 
Romances, et Duettinos, de Beethoven, Weber, Mende’ Issohn, 
Spohr, Kiicken, Reissiger, Dtiringer, Abt, Lindpaiutner, Gold- 
berg, stivelii, Kellar. Poésie Frangaise d? Adoiphe Larmande . 

ECHOS DU VEMPS PASSE. Recueil de 37 Chansons, Noéis, Madrigaux, 
Brunettes, etc. du XIIme au XVIlime sigcle. Chatelaine de 
Coucy, Thibaut de Clhlampagne, Adam de la Hale, Guillaume de 
Machault, Charles Duc d'Orleans, Frangois Ier, Luther, Ci. Janue- 
quin, Ci ément Marot, Arcaielt, Oripodo de Lassus, Marie Stuart, 
Beaujoyeux, Henry iv., Da Courrvy, Orlando Gibbons, Jacques 
Leltvre, Louis XIII , Lully, Lamberr, Campra, —— eee 
ete. ; suivis de 13 Chansons populaires oe . 





Published by Ewer and Co., 390, Oxford-street, London; sole publishers of the 
@ntire works of Mendelssohn, Catalogues to be had gratis on application. 


LES VEPRES SICIILIENNES. 


NEW OPERA, 
Performed 50 Nights in Paris with the greatest success. 
COMPOSED BY G. VERDI. 


IN FRENCH. 
The entire Opera, unabridged, price Two Guineas. 
THE PRINCIPAL PIECES: 
Ami le Coeur d’Hél@ne—Romance, sung by Mdlle. Cruvelli. 
Jour d’Ivresse—the celebrated Barcarolle, arranged for One Voice, 

La Sicilienne—sung by Mdlle, Cruvelli, and always encored. 

La Brise Souffle—Romance, sung by M. Guiemard. 

Je n’en puis revenir, duo, 
De Courroux et d’effroi, duo—sung by Mdlle. Cruvelli and M. Guiemard. 


*,* All the principal pieces may be had ia a detached form. 





IN ITALIAN. 


In the Press, the ays em Opera, and all the sparate pieces, with Italian words. 
Adapted for the Staze by Signor Maggioni. 


IN ENGLISH. 


‘‘O’er the calm and sparkling waters”—the celebrated Barcarolle (Jour d'Ivresse) 
asa song with English words, By George Linley. 


PIANOFORTE SOLO. 
MADAME OURY.—La Sicilienne, Morgeau Brillante. 3s. 
HENRI ROSELLEN.—The celebrated Barcarolle, 3s. 
HENRI LAURENT.—Valse d’ Hiver, from the Bullet. 4s, 


THE BALLET OF LES QUATRES SAISONS, from the 3rd act. 
8. 


No. 1. Printemps .. ee 
» 2 L'Eté ° 


» 4. L'Hiver 


3 

. F 3 

» 8. Automne .. ° oe oe oo . 8 
. m ae . 8 

The entire Ballet 0 


oe oe price 1 
In the Press, 


The favourite Airs from ‘Les Vépres Siciliennes,” arranged by Nordmann, for 
Pianoforte. @ 


Boosey and Sous, 28, Holles-street. 








M USICAL DIRECTORY, 1856.—Price 1s. 6d., by 
" Separates ConTENTS: 


1. A useful Almanac, with Musical Data. 
2. A List of Mu-ical Societies throughout the United Kingdom. 
3. The Musical Doings of tie past year. 
4. Names of Professors, Music-seilers, and Musical Instrument Manufacturers 
throughout the Kinguom, with their Addresses, &. 
a List of Music published turoughvut the Kingdom between Jan. 1 and 
ov. 30, 1855. 

The whole forming a most complete work of reference, invaluable to the amateur, 
profess»r, and music-seller. 

London: Rudal!, Ruse, Carte, and Co., 100, New Bond-street, and 20, Charing- 
cross, 


ATERSON and SONS’ STANDARD EDITION of 
the SONGS of SCOTLAND, edited by the late Fiulay Dun and Professor 

Thomson. New edition. Price 1s. each. The most popular of the above are 
arranged so asto be sung either as solos, duets, or trios. - ‘the songs, com)lete in 
4 vols., haudsomely bound in cloth, gilt edges, 104 6d. cach —(Tiis 18 the 
edition used by Her M.jesty.) A’'so, the celebrated Jacobite songs, ‘* Will ye no 
come back again?’ 13th edition); ‘‘The March of the Cameron Men,” 11th edition. 
—Edinburgh: Paterson and Sons, 27, George-street. London: Addison and Uo., 
210, Regent--treet. 








Published by Joun Boosey, of 7, South-squire, Gray’s Inn, in the parish of 
St. Andrew’s- -in-the-Fields, at the office of Buosry & Sons, 28, Holles-street. 
Sold also by Regp, 15, Johu- street, Great Portlani-street; ALLEN, Warwick- 
lane; Vickers, Holywell-street; Keiru, Prowse, & Co., 48 Cheapside ; 
G. SCHEUKMANN, 86, Newgate-street ; Joun SuEPHern, Newgate-street ; 
Harry May, 11, Ho born-birs. Agents for scotland, Paterson & Sons, 
Edinburgh; for Ireland, H. Busski1. Dublin; and all Music-seliers. 
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